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greater speed of a horse, thus manifesting» the sentiment of our Lord contained in Luke 
joy in the power of an animal under their | xii: 57.—*Yea, and why even of yourselves 
control, as well as in their own individual , judge ye not what is right.’ 4 : 
power. [might proceed to multiply cases To judge for one’s self and not to be led 
as proofs of an inherent love in every hu- | away by the intluence of names, por hy those 
+man being, to possess power; but that this | persons who indalge an excessive love of 
desire is an attribute of man it seems to me | power, is every christian’s imperious duty. | 








~~ Love of PowWer---Christ our Master. 
A SERMON, 


Delivered before the First Universalist So- 


ciely in Quiney, Mass. March 10, 1833. 
BY WILLIAM MORSE, PASTOR, 


Marr. xxiii: 8.—Butbe ye not called Rab- 
bi; for one is your Master even Christ, and 


all ye ure brethren. 


To the multitude, and to his disciples,this 
text and its connexions were addressed by 


our blessed Lord for their instruction in 
knowledge and righteousness. The subject 


we find treated upon in the first twelve ver- 
ses of this chapter, the object of which was 


to expose the arrogance, inconsistency and 
superstition of that then powerful sect 
among the Jews, the Pharisees, and the 
scribes, the doctors or expouniders of the 
Jewish law. Jesus informs his disciples and 
the multitude, that: “The scribes and Phar- 
jsees sit in Moses’s seat?—by this is meant 
that they were the successors of Moses, as 
teachers of the Jewish people. Christ then 
enjoins upon them to observe all which they 
taught or bid, that is, consistently with the 
Law and the prophets of God—all this he 
commands them to observe anddo. But the 
Saviour is equally explicit to forbid them to 
jmitate the examples of the scribes and 
Pharisees. ‘Do not ye after their works for 
they say and do not.’ ‘To say and do not is 
manifest in the lives of by far too many men. 
Jesus then states what the Scribes and Phar- 
isees did, said he, ‘they bind heavy burdeus 
and grievious to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders, bat they themselves will 
not move them with one of their fingers.’— 
Moreover, ‘all their works they do to be 
seen of men, they make broad their phylac- 
teries’—these phylacteries badges of distine- 
tion, rolls of parchment whereim were writ- 
ten certain words of their law, and were 
worn on the forelreads, wrists, and hems of 
their garments, these the Pharisees contin- 
ued to make broader and stiil broader, aud 
‘enlarge the borders of their garments.’ 
This was practiced probably to attract 
greater atiention from the spectators. Jesus 
adds; ‘they love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and greetings in the markets, and to be cali- 
elot men Rabbi, Rabbi.’ iad62 is a word 
which was used among the Jews, and signi- 
fies, my Master, or my ‘Peacher--it was 
used of course as atitleef digniy. ‘But be 


ye not called Rabbr’—that is, be not ye call- | 


el, my dasier. i 

besides desiring to receive various other 
tnarks of distinction from the people, loved 
almos. above every thing else, to be called 
my Master, ‘Vo assuine a tite of dignity so 
as thereby to obtain houor froin men, Was 
that, afer which thé Pharisees thirsted with 
an i-satiable thirst. “le wield an extended 


and constant influence over the minds of | 


men in some Way, and in every way possi- 
ble was to them of all things the must desi- 
rable—to effect this, they would practice op- 
pressiou—aultiply and enlarge the orna- 
menis of their apparel 





attend public feasts 
aud strive fur the highest rooms at them, and 
the chief seats at the synagogues, or places 


of worship—they would also seek honor | 


from meu by placing themselves in the pub- 
lic markets, so that the passing multitude, 
whether iaclined or d.siuctived could not 
well avoid greeting or complimenting them 
astney passed. ‘This alinost unconquerabie 
love of distinction, power and intluence is 
not however peculiar to the people of any 
one sect, vation, or religion. ‘Lhe ancient 
Pharisees who by their thirst for power and 
eminence drew down upon their. heads the 
inerited rebuke of our Lord, were much like 
any other people of any age possessing in- 
fluence, and in other respects as it regards 
sects ditferiug from them similarly eireum- 


-stanced, 


‘be checked, and always watched and care- 
“fully regulated. 


: 


‘purposes, It stimulates to action, higher, 


er forsake us in riper years. In a thousand 


‘The elements of man are the same now, | 


that they were two thousand years ago. | 
recollvet_ of conversing some dozen years 
since, with an aged and sensible man, resi- 
deatin the western country, who attirmed 
With great appareut coufilence, ‘that in the 
breast of every man eXists a spir.t tending 
lo mouarehy.’ ‘The sentiment of that veu- 
erable old man I have often thought of—tor 
lremember it as perfectly as though it had 
been uttered but yesterday—and it is nedrly 
or quite correct on this subject, Especially 
if it were ouly meant that there dwells in 
the heart of every human being, a desire for 
power, Though this natural desire for pow- 
er is not in itself evil, any more than a natu- 
ral desire for food, still it may often need to 


It has often been noticed 
that an infant is pleased in a ngh degree, to 
have some one shake the bells of his little 
rattle, but his pleasure seems more than 
doubled when he finds he possesses the pow- 
er toshake it for himself—the music he 
makes becomes doubly delightful to his ear 

on his discovering the power within himself 
to inake the noise without assistance. This 
desire of power is implanted in the child’s 
nature for the wisest and most benevolent 


nobler and often to god-like action, Ih boy- 
hood how numerous are the competitions of 
this kind to ascertain which can excel jin 
running and leaping—in feats of strength 
agility and skill. Nordoes this love of pow- 


Ways it shows itself in manhood, and some- 
tines even in old ageit continues with great 
fervency and strength. 

This power is not always attempted to be 
acquired by mind exercising itself over mind; 
by ne means, for the Pharisees sought to | 
ig bly by pomp, by stratagem or intrigue. 
pal. are some people of outdoing aud 
Pale g gear a neighbor, that though they 
wes or 0 ¢ ccompllsbing their object by the 
ce se of their own strength, either men- 

or physical, they will nevertheless boast 


impossible for any one to question. The | One only. Being is the Christian’s supreme | 
desire itself L have already said js not siuful; | Father. He which is in heaven, the God | 
it stimulates to the perfurmauce of the no- | and Father of all—one only Being is the | 
blest deeds—deeds which tend to dignify | christian’s Master, Christ is that Being and | 
mat and to reflect the highest glory upon | “all we are brethren,” How plain then our | 
the character of the Creator. Yet this de- duty to each other and to God, it is simply | 
sire like every other natural desire of man, | the possession and exercise of fraternal and 
through neglect, through want of being sea- | filial love. Whoever ‘will be great among | 
souably and properly checked and regulated, | you,let him be your minister, in uther words, | 
leads astray from duty, from the path of | let him be your servant.” ' 
wisdom and peace. ‘The excessive indul-| The love of powerof which I have been 
gence of this thirst for dominion has caused | speaking is common to all religious sects, or 
myriads of the human race to swerve from } to individuals of every seet in Christendom— 
rectitude in almost every department of life. | it exhibits itself in a great variety of ways. 
I might instanee cases which have occurred | It will not do to confine love of power to the 
in the political world, wherein politicians | older and more numerous sects, it extends 
have manifested in an eminent degree the through all denominations, down to the 
possession of an inherent love of power, | Youngest and sindilestin the christian world, 
where they have sought by fair means yea, | The tendency of this love of dominion is | 
by all means of every character to obtain | the samein men of every age. Should some | 
the ascendency—to acquire power and in-| of the feebler and younger sects, Which have | 
flueuce. But, to do this, comes not within | arisen within fifty or an hundred years past, | 
my province, it is the excessive or extrava- | increase in wealth and nuinbers and power, | 
gant desire for dominion, as it shows itself) they might forget the day of small things, | 
in the church, among professors of religion, | and from baving suffered oppression ,become | 
which it is my duty to point out, and against | themselves oppressors, Power iv the hands 
} which it is just and proper for me to warn | of men of any religion is liable to be abused. 
my hearers to guard even in themselves.— Men of every class without exception need 
During a thousand years, Popery was al- | to be watched, the right of private judgment 
most the sole religion of Europe, and all | 


is continually liable to be questioned—the | 
this time there were successive struggles for | freedom of the soul is every day endangered, 
temporal and eeclesiastical power. ‘Go ye 


the sacred precincts of the conscience are | 
and teach all nations,’ is the one comprehen- perpetually exposed to invasion by some ule 
sive commission given to the apostles and 


principled aspirant for self-aggrandizement | 
their successessors, through every age of 


and ecclesiastical power. Would it not be | 
christianity, and yet kings and popes have evidence of a want of judgment aud wisdom | 
fought for ages, yea centuries to acquire | 1n any man, who with a pare, living,exhaust- 
temporal power. less fountain, directly before his eyes,should 
In the thirteenth century the Pope was de- | refuse to sluke the burnings of thirst, till, 
clared Lord of the world. Says a certain | far removed from the crystalline fount iiself, 
historian; *The Pope dethroned, he made | he consents to drink of the tardy and muddy 
kings, he give and took away kingdoms; he | stream, mixed with a thousand impurities? 
| sat upon the haughtiest throne that the earth Equally unwise is he who instead ofaecepting 
| had ever seen, for his ambition domineered } the gracious invitation of Christ, and drink- 
| over body and mind, the present and future | ing, never again to thirst, even of that water, 
world, he bore the sceptre of the earth, he | that shall be im hima well of water springing 
assumed to bear the keys of heaven and | up into everlasting life; consents to drink in 
hell. .He proclaimed’ himself the viceger- | his religious opinions and doctrines trom the 
eut of God; above all kings, incapable of | commentaries and forumlaries of fallible 
being judged of man; more than man!— | men, mingled with all the corruptions of 
Thus elevated was the Pope of Rome, at prejudice, of ambition and sectarianism.— 
one time in his own view—to this almost |The man, who, instead of obeying Christ | 
unparalleled extent was his love of power | in the text, receives his doctrine from some 
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Lin themselves; but whieh yet can--make'no 


pitch of one 


Tt has (pleased Him, too, to endow our 
minds with feelings, known and understood 
by ally though. diflieult to defines that draw 
us towards some persons in preference to 
others, and while we go by the mass with in- 
difference, bind us with indissoluble affection 
to some selected few; for no reason that ean 
be given, but a natural and spontaneous 
preference; or perhaps some affinity of taste 
principles, and pursuits, These selected 


| . 
few, (for however many, they are few in the 


comparison.) are what we usually eall our 
friends; aud to these, our deportment may 
be left to other influeuce and guided by other 
rules, than those of ceheral courtesy. But 
these apart, the larger mass of those’ with 
whom we are brought in eontact, are per- 
sons for whom, to use the common express- 


ion, we do not care—we have no choice or } 
It irto these that a | 


preference for them. 


habit of universal courtesy is, or is not to | 
} he cultivated; that.we are or are not to take 


pains to render ourselves as agreeable and 
aceeptable, as circumstanees and hi 
will permit. 

We know there is vsinfal conformity to 


the world, that is forhi llen; and whatever 


that may be defined to be, we beg not to he | 
understood to desire that the line be broken: 


J ’ . ‘ 

for God must mot be oilended that man be 
pleased; and sia must not be commited from 
any motive of expedicncy whatever. But 
civility, attention, regard to the tastes, and 


respect for ihe feclings. of others, are not | 


sins. On the contrary, they are the plant 
that has bee to be of Christian 


asserted 


} growth: a flower of the garden of God.— 


We are aware also that it will be contested 
that there is a degree of insincerity and de- 
ception in assuming an appearance of at- 
tention and complacency towards those, for 
whom we have no regard, nor any kindly 
feelings tewards every one. Criminals 
chained to the same galley, slaves fettered 

and toiling in the sifhe mine, are not more | 
closely conjoined in‘one ¢ommon fate; have 

not more claim upon each other's sympathy, | 
than men, inhabiting together this prison- 

house of earth. We ought to have a feel- | 
ing Of denevolent interest, for every one of 
mortal birth. Our aversions, our contempt, | 
our disunion, our animosity; all these things | 
are defects, blemishes, symptoms of mental 
and if they cannot 
he eradicated, we are obliged to ‘any garb 
of deceucy, that can contribute to conceal | 


them. 


rher duty | 


_- 


| may net be offe yy ee 
eos paps seed i! with those whese 
he@ngenial to us: ‘ent pectin, ine “mcg 
Eubiiiower 1. >a then - are bound to casta 
We are bound : : ithheht ely 9 
8 hg Pris o withhold a remark 
beltebde uci eat or an opinion that will 
oy lee see essential Purpose is to 
| this is lee daiaitan ery ae tr gy To red 
ieee acs ae incerity, is be other 
peor ‘wae ys ve S deception to restrain any 
| or selfisti feelers aad de ches at ded Sina ke 
Haniliebs ocd se! “* re any thing in 
Bey rs P 8, We old more selfish, 
fhe n une iristian, than that sort ot” 
[Aerts elulzence which wounds every body’s 
| feelings, under pretext of candor and sincem 
ity. ft advise the lovers of'so much bouest 
to make clean the mansion, and pur. forth 
ne fey of its inhabitants, before they ven- 
| ture tf set wide the eates, that all ima wit- 
| Wess of what is passing within.—Listener 
—>-— ? 
a RELIGION AND FEELING. 
’ : snitiian > 
tes oy eset ey, J. A. James in his 
(rit) » Speaks as follows: 
Corceive two real christians listening to a 
) Sermon in whieh the preacher is discoursin 
from such a text as this—“Beloved, if God 
so loved us, We ought also to love oue anoth- 
+ or this—*Ye know the grace of our 
poe Jesus, who, though he was rich, yet 
vr your sakes he beeame poor, that ye 
through his poverty might become rich, ?— 
His object, as that of ey ery man should be 
“ho preaches from such a text, isto show 
that a seuse of divine love to us, should fill 
us with benevoleuce towards others, {py ors 
der to bring the heart to feel its obligation 
he gives a vivid description of God's love to 
inan; and then, while his hearers are affected 
with God?’s mercy he calls upon them, in im- 
itation of Jehovah, to relieve those who are 


| cite, 


} 1 want; to bear with those who are vexa- 


tious; to forgive those who have injured 
them; to lay aside their wrath, and abound 
in all the expressions of genuine affection to 
their fellow christians. One of’ the indiyid- 
uals is deeply interested by the first port of 
the discourse, sheds many tears, and is 
Wrought up to a high pitch of feeling, while 
the preacher paints iu glowing colors the 
love of God; the other hears with fixed at- 
tention, With genuine faith, the whole ser- 
non, but his emotions are net powerful; he 
feels itis true, but it is tranquil feeling, un- 
attended either by siniles or tears. ‘hey go 
home; the latter perhaps iu silence, the 
former exclaiming “Ob, what a delightful 
sermon! what a precious season; did you 


gratified. 

From the reign of Constantine in the ear- 
ly part of the 4:h century—from the time of 
) bis acknowledgment of christianity, and he 
was the first einperor that ever embraced the 











ous proofs furnished to the faithful historian, 
| tending to confiem the position which I have 
| set up in thisdiscourse. Love of power has 
| not only manifested itself in the conduct of 
| individuals, in every rank of life, down to 
| the humblest and obscurest of the human 
| race, 

This fondness to be ealled Master, so vis- 
ible in the Pharisees, when Christ was on 
earth, is dpparent in the titles so often as- 
| sumed by professing christians, From the 
| scriptural names of Bishop, Elder, Deacon 
(and Overseer, signifving as used in the New 
| ‘estament, simply chureh officers, as pas- 
| tors, apostles, almoners and teachers, used 
| without meaning to establish different orders 
lin the christian ministry, some higher, and 
| others lower—from these scripture names 


| men aspizing for power have e jinel the fol- } 
Metropolitan, or ),can bestow. 


ilowing: Pope, Primate, 
Archbishop, Bishop, Suifragan Bishop, Vi- 
ear, Curate and presiding Elder, with many 
others of different grades, possessing differ- 
ent degrees of power. Eager-to acquire 
power and influence amongst men, and to 
be called Master, popedoms, bishoprics, sy- 
nods, general assemblies, presbyteries, con- 
sociations have been formed, sometimes per- 
haps with the purest motives, burt too often 
| itis to be feared this has been done to foster 
| pride, and to gratify the lusts of power in a 
few would-be leaders of sects. 

Now much of this scheming, by far the 
greater part seems to me incongenial with 
the precepts of the Son of God, and opposed 
to the examples of the apostles and primi- 
tive christians. Every Christian church and 
Society possesses iuherently the power of 
self-zovernment, and does wrong to give u 
that power to any ecclesiastical body in the 
weil theChurch ‘orSociety doing thus,need- 
lessly throws away its own native strength 
and independence. Every clergyman and 
every private christian who relinquishes his 
rights, and chooses any man, however dis- 
tinguished, for his master in theology, and 
follows his dictation implicitly is not only 
doing injustice to himself, but acts directly 
contrary to our Lord’s injunctions, who af- 
firms, ‘for one is your master, even Christ.’ 





honor from-men in this way, he who tries to 
be called Master by as many as he ean, vi- 
olates the Saviour’s command: “Neither be 
ye called masters.’ Our Lord has evidently 
forbade his disciples allowing themselves to 
be called masters.as be prohibited the n from 
calling others by this appellation, He alse 
snid: ‘call no man father upon the earth,’ 
this command is not meant to refer to our 
natural relations, but spiritual guides are al- 
luded to, the meaning of the Saviour is, as I 
understand it,call no man by any name which 
indicates that he is the head of the church, 
for one is the true head, even Christ. It is 
not to be understood by this teaching of the 

reat master of christians, that every man 
is hound to believe that he has no superior in 
religious knowledge—by no means, this as it 
seeins to me would be an unwarrantable and 
hurtful use of theS»viour’s language. ‘Honor 
to whom honer’ is the command of an apos- 
tle who was perfectly acquainted with the 
instructions of. his-divine Master. My text 
and context forbid substituting any other 
teacher in the place of Christ, or howing 
implicitly to the ipse dixit or mere say so of 
any fatlible man, ant they enjoin hurnility, 
individual exertion after truth, and establish 





of the superior Sagacity of a dog, or the 


(18 


Ss 


chosen Master in theology, aud submits ob- 
sequiously to his opiniou and dictation, is 
surely a victim of folly, weakness and mis- 
| ery—for God’s immaculate Son is the foun- 
| tain-head of religious truth from which each 


Cy eae ) do semis Pa: AYA | : . 
Phe seribes and Paartsees | ¢hpistian religion,—there have been numer- | and every one is commanded to drink, 


\ 


‘Come unto me’—receive my doctrine and 
) truth unmixed with human traditions— All 
ye that that labor and are heavy laden ane I 
will give you rest?? Son, daughter of al- 
| fliction, sinner, all, al/, “Take my yoke upon 
| you and learn of me”?’—receive vot fallible 
men as infallible guides—‘for lam meek and 
| lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.’ For my ‘yoke is easy and my 
burden is light. O how much happier would 
it be for men if this invitation were accepted 
—if this kind injunction were uniformly and 
universally obeyed! ‘Then would moral lib- 
erty, the liberty of the soul be possessed anid 
enjoyed. ‘Where the spirit of the Lord is 
| there is liberty’ perfect glorious liberty, this 
is that freedom of the mind, of the imperish- 
able mind of man, which nothing short of 
virtue, nothing short of obedience to Christ 
A state of sin is a state-of 
| bondage—it must be so, it cannot be other- 
| wise. If therefore my brethren, we would 
| be wise and happy, if we would feel that we 
/are emancipated from the slavery of error 
and vice, in the fullenjoyment of the liberty 
that is in Christ, let us take heed that we do 
}not subject ourselves to any burdensome 
} yoke which ambitious men may feel inclined 
| to impose epor us. Let us.have but one in- 
| fallible teacher, but one Master in whose in- 
| structions we repose entire confidence as it 
regards religious trurh, let this master be 
Christ, let us confide in him as a perfect In- 
| pirecter, an unfailing Friend, a gracious and 
wise Mediator, a complete and Universal 
Saviour. Amen. 


. 





~~ 
COURTESY. 
Some one has wisely said. (our readers 
may have observed before now that we al- 
ways think that saying wise which agrees 


wisely said, ‘“‘Couriesy is, strictly spe iking, 
a christian grace. [tis a plant of heavenly 
origin. 
ground which the Lord hath cursed, is utter- 
ly incapable of yielding any thing so good 
and lovely. 
fish nature’s <o'l. 
the garden of God.” 





It is never: found but in 
[had just been read- 


my observation in the letter of a friend, 
when, passing into society, { happened to 
hear it bol tly asserted that itis not desira- 
ble to inake ourselves agreeable to those we 
do not like; and warmly contested that upi- 
versal courtesy is almost a sin. “So, then,” 
[ said within myself, “here are opinions in 
most. determined opposition, ‘The plant 
that one would cherish, as the very growth 
of Heaven, the other plucks ap and casts 
away as a noxious and pernicious weed.”— 
I had dwelt with pleasure on the former sen- 
timent as true, and just, and beautiful; but 
what then becomes of the other? They can- 
not both be just, or both be true. et it 
seemed to me of some importance, that they 
who are beginning the busiuess of life, 
should perceive between the flower and the 





matter, it appeared to ne that this world of 
ours is no other than the prison-house de- 
scribed, and our condition in it that which 
we have depicted. How then does it seem 
that we should behave? 

It has pleased God, for reasons wise, since 
they are his, to form the inhabitants of earth 
in moulds sv different, that each one cannot 
assimilate with another, Like ill-accorded 





the right of private judgment, agreeably to 


instruments, well tuned perhaps, and perfect 





with our own opiaions,) and beautifully as | 
This present evil world, like the | 
Courtesy cannot grow in sel- | 


Moreover he who sceks to gain titles and | ing this very pretty sentence, as quoted for | 


weed; and setting myself to consider of the | 


Our Christian perfection would be to have 
no unkindly teelings towards any one} and 
the next best thing to this is to be eouscious 
of thein, and ashamed of them; and endeav- 
or to conceal them, as we would do a loath- 
soine and unsightly wound: the 
self-sacrifice, and will go far to subdue the 


feeling. It may —be asserted saveion shat 
universal desire to prease and to oblige, 1s 


daugerots to ourselves, as it may be the off- 








tio of menu, aml ever seeking its own grat- 
ification, lt may be so; but in this case itis 
the motive, not. the conduct, that needs to 
be amended. ‘To pay a courteous attention 
to those who do not particularly please 
us; lo give satisfaction to those who can 


give us none; is, as we have observed, a 
sacrifice of our selfishness that may pro- 
ceed from the highest tone of Christian 
principle. 

Are we then to be and to 
attempt to be as agreeable, to those whom 
we do not admire, or perhaps do not ap- 
prove, as to thuse whose qualities and priu- 
| ciples claim our esteem and approbation — 
| We need not choose thein for our compan- 
ions, or take them to the confidence of our 
hosums; we need not seek them or desire 
them; but our house is narrow; the path we 
go on is straight; the way is crowded; and 
we must be much in contact; the duties and 
intercourse of life must bring us into con- 


as courteous, 


And what are we, that we suould feel cou- 
tempt or disregard for any one? I others 





If they have their devects, have we not ours? 
| may, and our vices too, for which we are all 
hasteniog forward to av equal judgurent?— 
And in this narrow house of our sujourbing, 
surely every one has a claim, to what every 
one can do, to make sweet the bitterness of 
life? For, ob, there is enough tor all to 
bear. The dwellers in that prisun-house 


of each other’s courtesy to soften their con- 


suffering that the conduct of one should 
| prejudice the other’s crimes; and aggravate 


| are those we think unworthy of our atten- 
tion and civility; unworthy the care to 
please? Beings, perhaps, more worthy than 
ourselves, though less externally endowed: 
they perhaps, who, had we been in need, 
would have cherished us; in affliction would 
| have consoled us; though, needing them uot, 
| we have never proved it. Some, it may be, 
| who, though we perceive itnot, have hearts 

so deeply tried in sorrow, that, could we 
| know all, our bosoms would yearn with ten- 

der pity over what we ignorantly wound by 
| neglect and incivility; and some, it Is more 
‘than probable, whatever be the cloud of ig- 
norance or sin, that now hangs over them, 
with whom we are desired to pass a long 


Upon Christian principles then,we are pre- 
pared to say, that it is our duty to be court- 
eous; and as far as may be, agreeable to all 
with whom Providence brings us in connex- 
jon, whether we meet them for a day or an 
houf, or the whole compass of our lives.— | 
We are not to be idle to please the idle; or 
pnorant to please the ignorant; or Vicious to | 
please the vicious: and, if we were, we should 
not suceced in pleasing them. But we are | 
to rejoi: 


-e with those that rejoice, and to 
weep with those that weep. 


a al . 

Lo contribute 
all we can, in small things as in-great, to 
meliorate the dark condition of our race, 
anp scatter flowers ona thorny path. Ifwe 
are in company with those whose tastes and 
habits are opposed to ours, we are to put 
some restraint upon our own, that theirs 


eva . 


eflort is a] 


spriug of vanity, tov eager for the approba- | 


nexion with those whow we did not choose. | 


were not so happy, that there was fo need | 


dition; there was vot so much searcity of | 


the punishment prepared for bim. Aud who | 


eternity in the holly fellowship of Heaven. | 


| ever hear the love of God so impressively, 
so beautifully described?” With all his feel- 
| lng, however, he does not go forth to relieve 
oue ehild of want, nor does he atte: ys to 
| extinguish one angry or implacable seeling 
towards an individual who had offended him, 
He is as passionate and unforgiving, as un- 
kinel and seltish, after thé sermon, a3 he was 
‘wifin' reflection than of strong sie. 
Harken to his soliloguy:—*‘Vhe 
| preacher has given us a most astonishing 
| lea of the love of God to us, and nest 
i clearly and affeectingly deduced from i our 
obligations to love one another. Am { in- 
terested in this love? What! has this ineffa- 
ble erace lavished all its benefits on «ue a 
sinner? And shall I not feel this love con- 
straining me to relieve the wants, to heal 
the sorrows, to forgive the offences of my 
fellow creatures? IL will bear ik-will no 
longer; | will put out the kindling spark of 
revenge; Twill go in a spirit of meekness 
and love, and forgive the offender, ead be 
reconciled to my brother.” By that grace 
on which be depended, he is evabled so act 
up to his resolution. He becomes, upon 
|) principle, upon conviction, more merciful, 
| more eek, more affectionate. Which has 
laost feeling? The former. Which has 
inost religion? The latter. 
Any emotion, however pleasurable or in- 
| tense, that does not lead to action, is mere 
| natural, not holy, feeling: while that, Sow- 
ever fechle it may seem, which leads te the 
in erder to 


~ 


re ly 
more ol 
om, 


i will 6f God, is unfeigned piety. 


{aseertain our degree of religion, Wwe mu 
j . ¢ yas ‘ g st 
bave their peculiarities, have we bot ours? | i) ’ 


not merely ask bow we feel under sermons, 
\ but how this feeling leads us to ect after- 
wards. ‘The operative strength of our prin- 
| ciples, and not the contemplative strength of 
}our feelings, is the test of godlinese. All 
that imaginative emotion, produced by a 
| sense of God’s love to us, which does not 
) lead to a cultivation of the virtue of christian 
love, is one of the delusive fires, which in 
stead of guiding aright, misleads the souls of 
men. 
—_——— 
TEACHING CHILDREN CHRISTIANITY. 
All discerning parents know full well how 
strong are the first impressions made upon 
the tender mind—and if those impressions 
are evil, how difficult it is to eradicate them 
even im riper years. 1t becomes then a mat- 
ter of the highest importance, that all pa» 
rents Who take the interest they ought in 
the future wellare and respectability of their 
offspring, shoull early imbue their minds 
wil the spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ 
—and endeavor to implant and cultivate in 
their hearts those pure and exalted princi- 
ples whieh will exert a potent and salutary 
influenee upon their conduct in after life— 
‘he last Christian Examiner contains some 
excellent remarks on teaching childrew the 
evidences of ¢hristianity, which we give be- 
low, and commend it to the atteution of both 
parents and instructers, ‘T’o us it is no slight 
gratification to notice the high encomium 
passed by the writer upon Mrs. Barbauld’s 
hymns, Mrs. B. was a restorationist, and 
her pure spirit partook deeply of the exalted 
piety aod fervent devotion which the view 
lier sentiments presented of the character of 
God is ‘so eminently calculated to inspire.— 
Ind, Mess. 
“Consider, respect, we had almost said, 
reverence the confiding spirit of childhood, 


and think pot to coufound it with the weak- 


ness of grown up credulity, which ip re- 
senbles hardly in a single particular. . It is 
the first thought of an uauperverted mind, 
which on a moral queation, is, in ninety-nine 
eases out of a hundred, wiser and better 
than any afier thought. ‘The reason why 
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6 
we do not through life see moral truth intui- 
tively, the reasou why we afterwards require 
evidence extraneous to the truth itself, is to 
be foun: in the prejudices we are contract- 
ing from day to day, and which spread them- 
selves like a fila: over our moral vision. As 
children are without these prejudices, they 
need not this extraneous evidence; in the 
same proportion as their minds are unsopb- 
jsticated, they can on moral subjects see In- 
ruitively. Instead, therefore, of perpiexing 
and confounding them with what are calle 
the evidences of Christianity, ve them 
Christianity itself. Begin by giving them 
Christianity itself, as exhibited in the life and 
character of the Lord Jesus, as illustrated 
by his simple, beautiful and touching para- 
jes, and as it breathes em all his dis- 
They will feel it to true. De- 
it, paradoxical as it may sound, 


| @ 


bles, 
courses. 


pead upon 


children will be much more likely to believe 
Christianity without what are called the ev- 
idences, than with them; and the remark 


applies to some who are not children, Why 
talk to one about the argument from proph- 
or the argument from miracles when 
points and the only points 
on which his mind. from some pecul rity in 
jts original constitution, or from fi ted in- 
formation, chiefly labors. Give bim Chris- 
tianity itself, by which we mean the pody of 
moral and vital truths which constitutes 
Christianity. Observe it when you Ii,you 


ecy, 
these are the very 






gested by children, relate almost exclusively 
to the history of Christianity, ef to what are 
called the external evidences of Christiani- 
ty, and not to the truth of Christianit itself. 
Give them Christianity itself; for if they be- 
lieve in that, itis enouzh, Sucha book as 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns is more likely to 
make a child perceive and feel the truth as 
it is in Jesus, than twenty formal treaties on 
the evidences. Give him not the husk, but 
the kernel, not the external exidences of 
Christianity, but Christianity itself; and 
trust, at least in the first instance, to the 
power it has to approve itself, at once, to 
unsophisticated minds.” 


To HE INTELLIGENCER. 

















—** And Truth diffuse her radiance from the Press.” 
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DIFFERENCE OF SENTIMENT. 

In sects and parties which are governed 
hy, and for the use of, certain adroit and ac- 
tive leaders and managers therein, there is 
seldom little trouble on account of differences 
of sentiment amongst the members gener- 
ally. The glory of such organizations is, 
they guard very effectually against schism, 
heresy and every thing of the kind conneet- 
ed with freedom of thought and speech,— 
Where the people are slaves to one man, or 
to a central junto which is if possible worse 
than a single tyrant, there is always peace 


and due subordination. Independent think- 





It is very true that there are differences 

of opinion amongst Universalists, on several 

important and interesting points of doctrine. 

And while we lament that such difference 

should ever in any case cause divisions or 

hard feelings, we rejoice so far as the fact 

shows the republican genius of our system. 

With us the people think and act literally 

for themselves on all matters of religious 
faith and ecclesiastical practice, asking n° 
“authority men,” for consent. We have no 
leaders. If any aspire to such a position, 
they are very sure to find their level quite 
suddenly. The consequence is, the brethren 
are free; and being free, will think for them- 
selves; and thinking for themselves, will 
sometimes think differently; and think dif- 
ferently will disagree. We trust however, 
that there is a general understanding, that 
these disagreements shall cause no rupture 
or disfellowship. We believe that the na- 
ture of Universalism is calculated for peace. 
It teaches equality amongst the brethren; it 
contends for equal rights and every rational 
liberty. It breathes, also, the spirit of peace 
on earth and good will towards men. Such 
being the fact, it is to be expected that dif- 
ferences may exist amongst us without oc- 
casioning separation, which under other sys- 
tems, and in other sects, would produce the 
most angry disputations and permanent divi- 
sions. We conjure all Universalists when- 
ever diflerences arise amongst them, to go 
“back to the Constitution,” as politicians 
would say; to inquire for the genius of their 
system, to invoke the spirit of the Gospel, 
and remember that the brethren, being ‘breth- 
ren,” have all equal rights and should every 
where be treated as brethren, with affection 
and tenderness. This our religion requires 
of-us; a departure ‘from this is a violation 
of the very spirit of the system which we 
profess. 

——_>— 
SALVATION. 

What is Salvation? The common answer 
to this question 1s,—it is being saved from 
hell and going to heaven. On this supposi- 
tion all the efforts of Limitarians for saving 
souls, are predicated. The being good and 
obtaining religion are regarded not as mat- 
ters of chief importance in themselves, any 
farther than they answer as the means of 
escaping the torments of a local hell. Hence 
we are frequently told, in language most 
perfectly consistent with the popular theory 
of salvation, that if all are to be saved, 
there is no need of religion—a man may as 





ing and free speaking are not toleruted—at 


least not in practice—and the consennenee is 
atreedom trom all the evils resulting Irom 


differences of opinion, Wherever people 
are left at liberty to think for themselves, 
there must and will be opposite inferences, 
opinions and conclusions drawn and enter- 
tained in Is it not plain, 
then, that the interest of the chureh and the | 
glory of society require, that liberty should 


the brotherhood. 


be excluded among the individuals compos- 
ing sects and parties? It is so plain, that 
even the Pope will not, and the orthodox 
The former 
secures his church againstthe evils of heresy 


cannol, consistently deny it. 


and schism by refusing the liberty to church- 
men of forming and defending their own 
opinions; and the latter do the same thing in | 
their union and 


strength, we suspect, may be traced to this 


practice. The secret of 


share of despotism in their system, If any 
thing like genuine republicanism was toler- 
ated amongst them,—that is to say;—if the 
people were allowed to form and express 
their own opinions independently, and it 
were not deemed asin worthy of punish- 
ment, that they dissent from the authority of 
the leaders and managers who control them 
for their use and behoof, we should doubtless 
see as much difference of sentiment amongst 
them as amongst more republican sects. 
The orthodox sometimes taunt the Univer- 
salists on account of differences of sentiment 
amongst us on certain points of doctrine.— 
Because Murray was a Universalist on Cal- 
vinistic principles, and Winchester on prin- 
ciples essentially Arminian, we have been 
told that Universalism is involved in every 
thing contradictory, and that Universalists do 
not care how their doctrine is made to result, 
providing the conclusion can be made out, 
that all men will be saved. Now itis all 
very true, that there are Calvinistic Univer- 
salists, and there are, also, Arminian Univer- 
salists. But what does this prove? that Uni- 
versalism, therefore, is not true? Let as see. 
Universalism as a system has but one op- 
posing system against it—that is Limitarian- 
, ism. Limitarians are divided in a thousand 
and one sects—each, it may he, well drilled 
and enslaved in itself;—some are Limita- 
rians on Calviuistic principles ; others on 
Arminian. Does ths prove Limitarianism 
false? Let our opponents answer the ques- 
tion. And, in reply, have we not a right to 
tura upon them and say, your doctrine of 
‘endless misery in which you all agree, is in- 
volved in every thing contradictory; and you 
eare not how you get at the result, whether 
on Calvivistic or Arminian principles, if it 
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ners! If men were not sinners, 
not be saved. Why? Because there would | 
be nothing to seve them from. Jesus came | 
to save sinners. How? by rescuing them | 
from demerited punishment ? No. He) 
came to fulfil the Law. But his object was 
to save mankind from sin, and then they 
would have heaven in avy world; for they | 
would have it in their own souls. 
It is exceedingly desirable that the public | 
should well understand the views of Univer- 
salists on this subject. They would then see 
how utterly futile is the objection that we 
encourage men to sin in the delusive expect- 
ation that they ean go to heaven notwith- 
standing. Universalists believe and teach 
no such doctrine. They maintain that no 
man can be saved in his sins, any more than 
you can freeze a person by holding bim in 
a fire. We believe, it is very true, that all 
sinners will be saved, according to the design 
of Jesus Christ; but we believe this simply 
beeause we also hold that the moral means 
of the Gospel will sooner or later, but finally 
and certainly, cleanse them from sin and re- 
store them to the image of God. And as 
we are anxious for this resuli, so are we 
equally anxious that men should immediate- 
ly *‘cease to do evil and learn to do well.” 

No class of Christians in the world have 
so much reason to labor for the spiritual 
health and moral purity of their fellow men, 
as the Universalists. They believe that these 
things are every thing—matters of the chief 
and last importance. They do not say, as 
others do, Religion on its own account is of 
no importance whatever, if it cannot be 
made the means of cheating the Law out of 
its just demands. They, on the contrary, 
maintain that it is of the greatest vital im- 
portance to every soul, for the value there 
is in it—not for its local and outward re- 
wards. Its rewards go with and are in it, 
in time or eternity. 


“Heaven is where Virtue is; and deepest [ell, 
Within the busum where dark passions dwell.’ 


‘they could 
i 


| 


— 
BEREAVEMENT. 

The Rev. Calvin Gardner, in a letter from 
Waterville to the editor of the Trumpet, on 
the subject of the death of Gen. Hayden, an 
obituary notice of whom appeared in this 
paper a fortnight ago, has the following per- 
tinent and valuable remarks: 

“I yesterday attended the funeral of an ex- 
cellent member of this Suciety,Gen. Hayden. 
| Perhaps there ore few wen living, who com- 
bine more of the moral and domestic vir- 
tues, Which adorn the human character, than 
did our worthy fried and brother, whose 
loss we now deplore, and whose memory we 





well sin as obey God; and indeed, it is 


eametimes added.—If we helieved Univer. | 
sulism true, we would gratify to the full | 


every siuful propensity of our natures, All 
suck language pre-supposes that salvation 
is a deliverance not from unholiness, but 
from punishment, and at the same time be- 
trays an astonishing aud an unpardunable 
ignorance of what Universalism is. 

Now we may safely challenge any one to 
point us to a single passage in all the book 
of God, wherein Salvation is described as a 
rescue from a local hell of endless punish- 
ment? 
that their Messiah was to save them from 
this fate? And when the Son of man came, 
did the wise men, did the venerable Simeon, 


hereafter? No, certainly not. Nor do any 
of the Apostles speak of the salvation 
which Jesus wrought as being chiefly valu- 
able on account of its offering a deliverance 
from eternal misery. Such is the fact. Is 
it not strange that Christians have so long, 
and so generally overlooked it? And this is 
an important fact; for the grand operations 
of the present day are predicated on this 
mistake, ‘The great and all-absorbing ob- 
ject now is—what does not appear to have 
entered the minds of the primitive Christians 
—to save souls from the wrath of their 
heavenly Father,—to rescue them from a 
local hell of outward punishment in the 
future state. And all they care about relig- 
ion is, (if we may credit what they say,) 
that it may answer as a passport at death to 
the realms of glory. In itself considered, 
they seem to regard it as a matter of little 
consequence, indeed, of no importance at 
all, if it is not to answer this main purpose. 
Now to us the case is as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, unclouded ; that Salvation does 
not consist in un outward deliverance from a 
local hell. It is no where described as such 
in the Sacred Volume. On the contrary, it 
consists in “the washing of regeneration,” 
in a redemption from sin, in being made 
clean by the blood of the Lamb which 
cleanseth from all sin. Without such a 
work as this upon the heart and over the in- 
ward principles, it is impossible for any one 
—we will not say to be saved, for this would 
be a solecism—but to be happy in any state 
of being. And with such a work, even a local 
hell would be a heaven of joy to the soul. 
We frequently hear it said by people ob- 
jecting to our doctrine, that jt is impossible 
for Universalism to be true, because such 





be so that you can make it out from either, 
that some of your fellow creatures are to be 
hated by God aud you, and made miserable, 
to all eternity ’ 





and such men are such great sinners it is 
impossible for them to be saved, Such an 
objection always draws from us a smile. 
Our view differs so much from this, that we 
believe it is impossible to save any but sin- 


Did the Prophets teach the Jews | 


did any one, rejoice because he was to save | 
maukind from a hell of fire and brimstone | 


shall long cherish. Afilictive are these dis- 


ass sent upon us for-wise and berevolent 
gemma, and will produce salutary effects. 
e may not perceive the good, which the 
Supreme Ruler of events has designed to 
produce, by removing from us our friends 
and associates; but believing that he is infi- 
nitely good, and that his tender mercies are 
over all the works of his hands, we may not 
doubt that our final welfare is intended. If 
we cannot look through the dark and gloomy 
cloud, which conceals the cause from the 
consequences, we may nevertheless rest as- 
sured, that our heavenly Father ‘doth not af- 
[aoe willingly, nor grieve the children, of 
; men.’ In this assurince, we may find all 
the comfort and support we need, in the 
darkest and gloomiest days of mortal exis- 
tence. Happy will it be for those that mourn, 
if they enjoy this triumphant faith,and firmly 
| believe that all the designs of heaven are 
merciful and just. Then will they be enabled 
to say, with the proper feelings of submis- 
sion, ‘not our will,but thine,O God,be dune.” 


ee 
THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE, 

It is a settled case, for so the Missionaries 
report to the proper authorities, that Tracts 
are the chief and only sure instrument of 
preducing converts to orthodoxy amongst 
the heathen. The Bible is seldom or never 
mentioned, or allowed any credit, as the 
means of their conversion. Tracts there- 
fore are the principal thing, “and above all 
thy gettings, get Tracts.” 

<aiiieoe 
WESTB (00K SEMINARY. 

The Trustees having resulved on the erec- 
tion of a building for the Westbrook Sem- 
inary, have cancluded to construct one im- 
mediately, of brick we believe, seventy feet 
in length by thirty-seven wide—to be sur- 
mounted by a cupola. The building will be 
two stories high. It ought to be three. and 
the expense of an additional story would be 
comparatively trifling. It might not be fin- 
ished till wanted. 

gE PSR 
ORDINATION. 

We learn from the Trumpet and other 
papers that our much esteemed brother 
Joun G. Anams, whe lately sojourned in 
Maine, where indeed he commenced his 
ministry of Reconciliation, is to be ordain- 
ed on the 12th of June in Rumney, N. H. 
We think well of his ordination, but shall 
not be willing to hear of his installation, till 
he has made another visit to these parts. — 
Some of our brethrén hereabouts feel as if 
they had a property in him. May God make 
him a faithful minister of the New Testa- 
ment, not of the letter which killeth, but of 
the spirit which giveth life. We infer that 
the ordination sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. 'T’. Whittemore of Boston. 


> 
CONNECTICUT CONVENTION, 
The Universalist Convention for the State 
of Connecticut was to have met at Hartiord 





On the 22d and 23d inst. 


Paul to have been fined for writing it to the 


in the eyes of the Methodists, to write this 


age of provideuce: but they are doutn- 
e 


“PANGER OF QUOTING SCRIPTURE, 
The Editor of the Trumpet 19 & para- 
graph noticing the case of @ Methodist Jus- 
tice, which we mentioned week befure last, 
who was tried in Plattsburg and fined $10 
for quoting a passage of Scripture in a Meth- 
odist Meeting, thus properly inquires: “If 
this gentleman deserved to be fined ten dol- 
lars for repeating the text (which announces 
the destruction of the devil, how much ought 


Hebrew chruch? Which is the most sinful 


‘text originally in an epistle to the Hebrew 
| church? or to repeat it, on Paul’s authority, 
in a Methodist Church?” 
QUESTIONS. 
| -Can God be + omnipotent and yet he de- 
| feated in any of his purposes? We should 
‘like to have some Methodist friend answer 
this question. Again, can he be omniscient, 
and yet be disappointed in any of his ~\ 
| signs? This question needs uo answer—it | 
answers itself. Once more, can God be in- 
| finitely benevolent, and yet ordain or permit 
the infinite misery of any of his dependent 
Calvinists or Arminiahs may 





creatures. 
answer this, if they can. 
i 
THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS, 
Why is Christ called in Scripture, “The 
desire of all Nations”? Beeause the doc- 
trines which he taught are precisely what all 
nations desire. And what do all people de- 
sire? Salvation and eternal life. Well, | 
Christ came to “be for Salvation to the ends | 
of the earth.” He came to “give eternal 
life to as many as the Father bad given him;” | 
and “the Facher gave all things into bis | 
hands.” As the result, Christ has promised, | 
that ‘the will draw all men unto him,” that | 


“no man can come unto him except the Fa- 





who [thus.} come unto him shall in no wise 
be cast out.” No wonder then, that he 


should be called the Desire of all Nations. 
—_— 
REMOVAT. 
Br. William Frost of Dexter writes us, 


ciety in Gray which was made last year, hav- 
ing been renewed this Spring, be has con- 
cluded to accept it and remove to that plaice 
in the course of a few days. He has recently 
visi ed and preached in Gray. Br. 
of our best ministers—we respect and love 
him much—and we pray that the connexion 
between him and the brethren in Gray may 





be highly satisfactory on both sides. We | 
hope that the blessing of heaven will fullow | 


hirn. 
Br. Seth Stetson has removed from Buck- | 


field, to Durham, near the “South West | 
Bend.” He will preach half of the time in- 
Lewiston,and the other half in Durham, Lis- 
bon, Pownal and Bowdoinham. He requests | 
letters, &c. directed to Durham, Me. 
—_ 
INTERESTING CONFERENCE, 

An interesting Conference of Universal- 
ists was held on the 15th inst. in Potter's 
Meeting House, where the Rev. John Mur- 
ray first raised his voice in favor of Univer- 
sal grace in America, at a place called Good 
Luck, N. J. Five ministers were present, 
and Sermons were preached by Brs. A. 
Moore of Reading, Pa. Br. S.J. Hillyer of 
New York, Br. L. F. W. Andrews of Phil- 
adelphia and Br, T. J. Sawyer of New-York, 

All who have read the Life of Murray will 
recollect the story of Thomas Potter, the 
Patron and Friend of that gentleman. His 
ashes have reposed near the church he built 
now nearly half acentury—‘ without a stone 
to tell where he lies.”’ On this occasion, and 
hy the liberality of our devoted brother A. 
C. Thomas, a marble monument was raised 
to his memory bearing the following simple 
Inscription: 


In Memory 
of 
Tuomas Porter, 
The 
Friend and Patron 
of 
Jonn Moraray, 
An Early Advocate of Universalism 
In America. 





‘Have we not all one Father?” 

Religious services were performed at the 
erection of the Monument—Address by Br. 
A. C. Thomas, (which we hope to see pub- 
lished,) and a Prayer by Br. T. J. Sawyer. 
The following hymn composed by Br. Thom- 

as, was also sung at the grave. 

To Ther, O God, we hursbly bow-— 
halo of thy uth unveil; 


Ani give us allte feel that Thou 
In Gospel grace w ilt here prevail. 


O may pur bevsts in anion feel 

{ The quick’ning of the mystic dove; 

Be nerved our suits with holy zeal 
To.spread abroad Immanuel’s love : 


And tho’ in silence rest the bones 

OF Potter, neath this verdant sod, 
O may we hear thy spirit tones 

Of Murray's friend, the friend of God ! 
Like him, may we fore’er confi le 

In Thee and in Thy boundless grace, 
Believing how wilt eer provirle 

All needed good for all our race. 
Around, before Thy truth, we see 

Rebellion, sin and error fall; 
And joy that Thou at last wilt be 

Acknowledged and adored by all. 


_ ‘ 
REQUEST. 
Br. William Frost requests to have let- 





that the invitation from the Universalist So- | 


F. is one | 


| suerifices to 


Br. D. T. Stevens wishes his letters, &c, 


directed to West Sumner, Me. 


—_ 
FASTING BY LAW. 

The State of Connecticut has hitherto had 

a Law prohibiting all servile labor on Fast 
Day. There is no such law in the other 
New-England States. During the present 
session of the Legislature of Connecticut, 
the aforesaid lawful prohibition has been 


repealed. This is as.it should be, 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


{For the Christian Intelligencer}. 
SHCRT SER MONS---No. LXXXI. 

Text.—* Remember the Sabbath day and 
keep it holy.” —Exodus xx. 8, 

The reason for this command is, ‘For jn 
six duys the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that iu them is, and rested 
the seventh day: wherefore, the Lord bless- 
ed the seventh day, and hallowed it.” 

This law was given to man while in a state 
of innocency, by the instruction and exam- 
ple of his Maker. Gew, 2: ‘And on the sey. 
enth day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested om the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made. And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it; because that in ‘t he had rested from all 
his work which God ereated and made.” 

From these accounts, respecting the insti- 
tution of the sabbath, weseem to be instruet- 
ed, that God would have all mankind de- 
vote one seventh part of time to his special 
worship. By- giving Adam this law, God 
give itto all bis descendents. Hence we 
find, frequent reference to this time, in ufter 
days, among the worshippers of the true 
God. Seven seems to be a perfect number, 
We read of clean beasts and birds taken into 
the ark by sevens. And Nouh observed seven 
days’ in sending forth the dove. And the 


; rain descended in seven days, from the time, 


he was commanded to enter the ark. 

Laban allades to this time, probably, when 
he speaks, Gen, 29, of Jacob’s “fulfilling 
her week, and serving seven years for his 
daughter.” 

The same idea is suggested in Joseph's 
dreams, respecting the seven kine, and seven 


ther who sent him draw him,” and that “all | ears of corn, which represented seven years 


of plenty and seven years of famine, 

The law concerning the passover, Ex, 11, 
teaches the same thing: ‘Seven days shall 
ye eat unleavened bread. Seven days there 
should no leave be found in their houses.” 

In our text, we have the command ex- 
pressly stated, And we find it among the 
ten, Which were written upou the tables of 
stone, If the other nive are to be regarded 
by mankind, why vot the fourth? Jesus de- 
clares that he came not to destroy the law 
or the prophets, but to fulfill.” Love is the 
fulfilling of the whole law. If a man love 
God, he will take delight in bis service and 
worship. 

Adam was required to dress the garden 





| six days, and torestthe seventh. His Maker 


Cain and Abel offered 
They were, doubiless, 


set him an example. 
God. 
commanded so to do. 
eda more acceptable sacrime than Cain.?— 


Then Cain went out from the presence of 


the Lord. The presence of the Lord was the 
place where God was worshipped. 

Though mankind are doomed to get their 
bread by the sweat of their face, yet God 
will net have them all the time doomed to 
labor. Ouce a week they should be free.— 
‘They were at liberty to rest their bodies. and 
to retresh their minds in the worship of their 
Maker; and in the Society of their brethren. 
The merciful Maker of all, regards the lite 
aud welfare of the beast. Hence the cattle 
were to enjoy rest as well as man. The 
servant and the stranger were to enjoy the 
same time of test. The sabbath of rest was 
appointed by God for the good of his erea- 
tures. 

When any did not remember the sabbath 
day to keep it holy, but profaned it, they 
brought evil upon themselves. So we read 
Neh, 13: “Iu those days saw Lin Judah 
some treading wine-presses on the sabbath, 
and bringing in sheaves and lading asses; 
wlso wire, grapes, and figs, and all manner 
of burdens, which they brought unto Jerusa- 
lemon the sabbath day; and i testified against 
them in the day wherein they sold victuals. 
There dwelt men of ‘Tyre also therein which 
brought fish, and all manner of ware, and 
sold on the sabbath unto the children of 
Judah and in Jerusalem, Then I contended 
with the nobles of Judah, and said unto 
them, what evil thing is this that ye do, and 
profane the sabbath day, Did not your 
fathers thus, and did not our God bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city. Yet ye 
bring more wraths upon Israel by profaning 
the sabbath.” 

On the other hand, we read Isaiah 58, of 
the blessing connected with a due observance 
of the sabbath. “If thou turn away thy foot 
from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure o 
my holy day; and eall the sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable; and shalt 
honour him, not doing thine own ways, 2 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words; then shalt thou deligh! 
thyself in the Lord; and T will cause thee 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of the Lord bath 
spoken it,” 

In the New Testament, we find the Se 
viour saying, that the sabbath was made fot 
man, As the seventh day when God rested 
from his work, was Adam’s first day; & 
would have him begin his life adoring #" 
praising his Maker. Not work six days frst 
then turn God off with a wearisome day; bY 
give God the first and best. ~ This is agree” 
ble to the first and great command. So Christ 
rose from the dead on the first day of the 
week. Hence the christian observes the da) 
with more joy, than either Adam, or Moses. 

On the first day of the week, which s, wae 
exactly with God’s seventh day, the rat 
christians met to enjoy the presence of the! 
Lord, and to break bread. They now expe 
rience a new creation; and a spiritual del 
erance from the bonds of sin and death. 

Among the Jews were many sabbaths- 
But only one, the weekly sabbath, is Mr 
in the divine law of ten commands. T if 
had the sabbath of mouths, every seven 
month, The sabbath of vears, every shy 
year. And the Jubilee sabbath, every «+ 
yenrs. These sabbath days, probably, ad 
refers to, in Col, 2: “Let no man judge aa 
with respect to an holy day, or © the ® 





ters, papers, &c. intended for him, to be di- 
rected hereafter to Gray, Me. 


moon, or the sabbath day :” or of the se¥ 
day sabbath of the Jews. 
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——_— oe 
We are told, Rev. 1: that John was in th 
spirit on the Lord’s day: probably, this was 
the sabbath. Let us, as christians, have the 
same spirit. Then we. shall remember the 

sabbath day, and keep it holy. 

As God allows his offspring six days for 
their own employment, it seems but reason- 
able, that they should devote one to their 
Maker’s worship, asa sort of interest money, 
which, when improved as he requires, en- 


riches themselves, in faith, hope and inte 








aan 
{For the Christian Intelligencer.) 
The Lord is good to all; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works—Davip, 


Question.—“ What proportion of rational 
creatures are not the workmanship of God? 
If none, in what sense Is God good to those 
whom he made and reprobated to all eterni- 
ty, to extreme and unending sutiering: Is it 

oodness to confer existence upon beings for 
the express purpose that those beings shall 
be endlessly miserable? vei 

Again. According to modern opinion the 
millions of Anteciluvians, the inhabitants of 
Sodom and the cities of the plain, and Pha- 
raoh and his thousands, were rolling in the 
excruciating tortures of inextingnishible fire, 
antes the Psalmist wrote. These unhappy 
wretches being the workmanship of Deity, 
how are we to understand that his teuder 
mercies were over them? | 
Being exercise tender mereves toward those 
beings 01 


flicting the most intense and interminable 


pain? Is it goodness and tender mercy, 
which chains down to endless dispair its 
own offspring, or is it cruelly? Willeur 
limitarian brethren be so good as to answer 


the above queries, and at once stop the pro- | 


press of that “giant heresy,” the doctrine of 
>: tr 
universal grace and truth? D. T.S. 





~ DAE CHRONICLE. — 


“* And catch the manners living as they rise.”” 


"Gardiner, Friday, May 31, 1833. 
Morper. It is with unfeigned grief, that 
we announce a case of murder in our own 
County. It was committed in Wayne on 
Tuesday of last week by one Eben Besse on 
the person of his father-in-law. It seems 
there had been some difficulty between them — 
on account of a piece of land, a deed of 
which Besse contended ought to be given | 
him by his father-in-law; that he had threat- | 
ened him in case of refusal to make it out, | 
&e. Ou Tuesday they were employed to- | 
gether, washing sheep in a pond at Wayne 
village. During the labor, Besse drank tum 
quite freely, and on returning home through 


a piece of woods, made an attack on his vie- 
tim, stabbed him in‘several places, dragged 
him into the swamp and Jeft him, supposing 
him to be dead. In the course of the night, 
however,he recovered his senses and streagth 
enough to crawl out of the wood, where he . 
was discovered in the morning. He has 
since deceased. 

Besse has been apprehended and is now 
lodged in Augusta Jail to await his trial in | 
the Supreme Court which sits next week. 

———— 


Deatu or Jonny Ranvourn. * This talent- 
el and eccentric statesman died in Philadel- 


phia afew days since, iv the 60:h year of his 
aze. The Boston Atlas announcing the fact, 
concludes by saying—‘*Take him all in all, 
we ne’er shall look upon his like again,’’— 
Mr. R. had been recently elected Represen- 
tative to Congress from his old District in 
Virginia. With a little intermission he has 
been a member of the House or Senate, ev- 
er since he was old enough by the coustitu- 


tion to hold a seat in Congress. 
eC 
Peculiarily of expression. A. country | 
parson in Cornish, New-Hampshire, had a | 
singular peculiarity of expression, always 
using the phrase ‘1 flatter myself,” instead 
af “1 believe.” Having occasion to exhort 
his congregation during a revival, he ‘flat- | 
tered himself” that more than one half of | 
them would be damned! The contrast be- | 
tween the sincerity of the preacher, and the | 
amazement of his auditors, may be imagined. 


Sutton, the Ventriloquist, is said to have 
wou a bet. made on board one of the river 
steamboats, that he would induce the engi- 
neer to oil some part of the machinery by bis 
ventriloquil powers. First a creaking sound 
came from the shaft of the water wheel, the 
oilcan was immediately in use, but ere that 
was accomplished, the sound came from the 
piston at every downward stroke. As the 
oil can was about being carried to that part 
of the engine, the trick was explained, ani 
a hearty laugh was joined in by the engineer 
and spectators. —Albany Adv. 

Churning on Horseback.—It is stated by 
some person who has travelled in South 
America, that the Indians in and about Bue- 
nos Ayres, have a practice of churning their 
milk on horseback. When they are desirous 
of replenishing their stock of butter, they 
put their milk in a tin cannister, or any other 
convenient vessel, and taking it on horse- 
back, gallop off some six or ten miles, till by 
the sound it makes they know that the butter 
is made, 


Catcurtsa. The editors of the Salem 
Gazette have received Calcutta papers to the 
7th February. 

The debts of Messrs. Alexander & Co. have 
been ascertained by the special assignes to 
amount to 37,400,000 rupees, and the assets 
to 17,500,000, exclusive of ballance< consider- 
ed doubtful or bad, amounting to 29.830,000, 
a ow’ of which may probably be recovered. 
T e inhabitants of several districts, in the 
vicinity of Madras, are suffering from famine 
and disease. 


The large Dutch ship which made her ap- 
peoranse some days since off New Castle, 

as arrived at Philadelphia. She is the Do- 
Cotenaar, 150 days from Batavia, with a car- 
£0 of coffee, valued at $500,000. She ear- 
ries ten guns, and is rated at about 1,100 
tons,—one «of the largest and handsomest 
Dutch vessels, that has visited this country. 
Y. M. Adv. 





re to burn time without end, at the very 


Can the Divine | 


1 whom at the same time, he is in- | 


| manure, turued under, or greensward, pro- 


lof young Eowrs Buex:se6Ham, junior edi- 





Counterfeit Bills.—A roll containing ten 
counterfeit $8 bills, purporting to be of the 
Phenix Bank at Nantucket, was found se- 
creted in the stable of Worthington’s Hotel 
in this town, a few days since. We learn 
that similar ones have been offered at our 
Banks, and at other places of business. The 


| plate is pretty well executed, but the signa- | 


tures of some of them bear very little like- 
| ness to those of the genuine bills, while oth- 
| ers are so well imitated as to deceive a per- 

son not familiar with them. They are of the 

letter B. payable to T. Jefferson or bearer, 

and are variously dated and numbered.— 
| Some of them are signed, like the true bills, 

Jos. Chase, President, and P. H. Folger, 

Cashier. One, however, is signed P. H. 
| Folger, President, and J. C. Brown, Cashier. 
) Others, signed Jos. Chase, President, have 
asCashiers the several names of John Brown, 
J. E. Baker, and Jos. Brown. It will be 
well te refuse all the bills cf the Phenix 
Bank at Nantucket, as its charter expired 
two or three years since, and but very few, 
if any, of the genuine bills now remain in 
circulation. 
be returned home, as the time allowed by 
| law for their redemption will soon expire, 
| after which they will be as worthless as the 
| counterfeits.— Woreester Spy. 

iat 





_ Ex-Sheriff Parkins. Few individuals have 
| attained greater notoriety in a particular 
way than the person above named, He has 
now hanging over him, three judgments for 
upwards of $15,000 besides costs, and has 
| five more suits already commenced against 
| him. Heis now in close confinement in this 
, city. A commission of lunacy has recently 
| been appointed by the Vice Chancellor, on 
| a petition of his friends to prevent the wast- 
ing of property, &c. in consequence of the 
number of slander suits brought against him. 
The commissioners are David D. Jones, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. Dr. Cyrus Perkins, 
and Dr. Stearns. They met yesterday af- 
| ternoon, when a& jury was empannelled and 
| the cause commenced by examining wit- 
| nesses. ‘Three witnesses have been exam- 
| ined, and the court adjourned to next week. 
| It is probable the trial will gecupy several 
days. The ex-sheriff declined appearing in 
' court, and it was determined the eause should 
' go on without his presence.—N. Y. Eve. Post 
| New Method of Constructing Vessels.— 
| Commodore James Baron of the Navy, has 
| discovered a new method of constructitg 


vessels,which he thinks likely to render them | 


lighter, cheaper and more durable than they 
have been heretofore, His plan is to build 
them from the keel upwards to a certain 
point, of white pine, poplar, or some other 
wood of similar specifie gravity, in square 
logs Inid in the following manner. The first 
log laid will answer for the keel; the next 
tier is to be laid crosswise; the next length- 
wise, and so ou, until the bulk required be 
laid: the timbers are then to be let into the 


sides of the solid work, after which the vessel 
The logs may be | 


may be planked as usual. 
secured by large wooden bolts, and coated 
with turpentine and tallow; and the inters- 
tices between them be filled with the same 
or any other water cement. This method, 
in the oj inion of Com, Baron, may be very 
advantageously applied to the construction 
of steamboats and batteries, gunboats,light- 
boats, &e. The log work must be built so 
hizh as to float one or two feet above the 
surface of the water. 
->— 

Tue “Burman” Poraroz. The best Po- 
tutue we ever saw, or tasted, is the Butman 
potatoe;' but our farmers in Maine do not 
like to raise them because they yield poorly. 
This might be remedied. im a great degree, 
by planting them in drills,or furrows, putting 
the seed potatoes within five or six inches of 
each other, through the whole length of the 
furrow or drill, and the rows not more than 
three feet apart. ‘The tops grow up straight, 
and do not spread out like most other sorts 
of potatoes. The mode of planting in drills, 
however, is best to get a large crop of any 
kind of potatoes; and for all kindsthe grounds 
should be made rich, ploughed deep, ani 
keptlight and loose, Straw and unrotted 


duce that lightness, looseness, and moisture 
whieh are congenial to the potatoe. 
Kennebec Journal, 
—<—— 


The brig Mermaid eame into port this 
morning with her colors at half past. She 


If there are any, they ought to | 

















: A speculator, hunting for a timber lot, 
climed up on the stump ofa tree, which hav- 
| ing been cut in a very deep snow, was about 
| nine feet high. His object was to obtain a 
position where he could see all the pine trees 
| near by, and to look fora navigable stream 
| to float his logs. ‘The stump “Was hollow, 
but our land buyer was so intent-apon the 
fortune ke expected to make, that he became 
careless of his footing, like the milk-maid in 
the fable, and in the midst of his golden vis- 
ions he stepped backwar I and fell plump into 
the hollow tree. In vain he tried to ascend. 
There he was pent with nota living soul 
in ten miles of him. tis horrid fate seemed 
inevitable, He thought no more of buying 
lands, but abandoned himself to despair, and 
a lingering death by starvation. The wind 
sighed mournfully among the trees, whose 
branches waved over the inaccessible mouth 
of his wooden cavern. No other sound-was 
heard, from men or beast or bird—when sud- 
denly he was aroused by a scratching out- 
side. The next moment the hole above him 
was darkened by some dense body descend- 
ing towards him, It proved to he an enor- 
mous black bear.—As soon as the shaggy 
posteriors of the animal came within reach 
of our hero, he grasped the long hair firmly 
with both hands. Bruin, not knowing what 
sort of a bed-fellow he had to deal with, 
scratched with all his might for the top of 
+i stump, and drew the land buyer up with 
im. 





—p-— 

The following is‘4n extract from a letter 
of the correspondent of the Portland Adver- 
tiser, written at Louisville, Ky, ; 

“Of the cholera | have no tear, no more 
[mean than from a fever, or like complaints. 
It is now one of the settled diseases of the 
Mississippi. The drunken are almost cers 
tain of being its victims,—and not only the 
intemperate, but the reckless, the careless, 
the exposed, the fearful,—and it may be the 
over-cautious. Live as usual, but live as 

ou ought to live, is the best preventive.— 
[he waters of the Mississippi used on board 
all of the Sieamboats predispose many to 
the disease, asthe waters of the St. Law- 
renee are said todo, All persons, however, 
are not thus affected. The frequent cases 
of Cholera in the Steamboats are not to be 
wondered at. In a good spacious boat there 
is as much safety as on land, but in an old 
boat full of passengers, and full of bilge 
water, dirty and badly officered, there must 
be cholera” 





— 

Mormonism anp THe Smact Pox. There 
having been several cases of small pox in 
the village of Jamestown,ChatauqueCounty, 
a committee of citizens was appointed to 
‘take measures to prevent its spreading. In 








| 


brought melancholy intelligence,—the death 


tur of the Boston Courier” and “‘New Eng- 
land. Magazine.” He had made a voyage 
te Smyrna in pursuit of health, and was re- 
turning thence in the Mermaid, disappointed 
of his hope... His disease was incurable,— 
change of climate aud the invigoration of 
the sea air, were “unreal mockeries.” It 
was appointed unto him to die in the flow- 
er of his manhood. On the 18th inst. his 
spirit ascended to its God, and his body was 
committed to the deep. 

We knew him well. He was our friend, 
and had our largest sum of love. His heart 
was generous and expansive. His manners | 
affable and sincere. His talents were pre- 
cocious, and had it pleased his Maker to 
have spared him yet a little longer, he would 
have taken rank with the best writers of the 
ave. . He possessed great energy of charac- 
ter, and remarkable power of discrimination. 
The virtues of his heart, however, afford us 
more consolation in remembrance, than the 
powers of his mind.—Boston Transcript of 
Friday. 


} 
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Tue Texver Passton.—Police Offices. 
London, March 7.—Yesterday a pretty dark- 
eyed girl applied for a_warrant against her 
lover. She said she had encouraged the 
courtship of a young man until she recently 
discovered that it would not be for her ad- | 
vantage to marry him. When she unfolded , 
her tale to him, he vowed either to hang or | 
drown himself on her accoupt. “Well, | 
what then?” said Mr. Chambers, “Why, 
your worship, [told him he might do as he 
pleased; and then he said he would wollop 
me before he left this world.” Much laugh- 
ter followed this unexpected termination to 
the sentence; but the complainant was 
naught bashed, and went on to say—‘‘I veri- | 
ly believe he will hide me. Why, ’twas on- | 
ly tother night that he attempted to get into 
my hed room window, but (here she shook 
her head) | eaught up the poker, and poked 
it at him till he waa glad to make bimself 





: . > ‘ ; 4 tl date, * . . . 
scarce. He has, however, been frequently that disease, while on the Mississippi. 


on the watch since.” Warrant granted. 


judgment we interd to pronounce. 


Cholera, have occurred among the blacks in 
that place. ' 
had been addicted to intemperance. 
alarm prevails among the citizens. 
steam boat Cotton Plant, which arrived at 


their report the committee state that their 


| efforts to prevent the spread of the disease 
| have been hindered by a sect calling them- | h b 
who profess to believe | passenger in the last Liverpool packet. 


selves Morimonites, 
that the disorder will not attack them, neith- 
er would they spread it, although they might 
come in contact with others not protected, 
even if the small pox matter covered them. 
Notwithstanding their belief, one of the 
Mormons had been seized with the disease, 
and it was feared that the sect would be the 
meansof scattering the infection through the 
country. —Rochester. Daily Advertiser, 
—=—- 

On the 7th inst. near Danville, Va. two 
negroes belonging to Major Robert Hains- | 
ton, died by suffocation. ‘They had been en- 
gaged in digging a well, and having pro- | 
gressed about 90 feet, reached a rock which | 
required boring and. blasting, to facilitate 
which one of them built a fire on the rock.— 
The next morning, in descending, this negro 
was observed to tumble out of the bucket.— 
His companion supposing him accidentally 
hurt, hurried down to his rescue, was heard 
to groan and died, Another negro was in- 
duced to. go down with a like purpose, but 
the preeaution having been taken of tying 
him to a rope, he was drawn up before life 
was entirely extinet. The arrival of a phy- 
sician who ordered lime to be thrown into 
the well, by which the gas was expelled, 
prevented further loss of life. 
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Lal 
Extracts from the Charleston, S. C., Price | 
Current. 
Loungers—Go very languidly off—the 


stock is large, and the demand principally 
confined to retail dealers. q 

Whiskey--A most animated retail busi- 
ness continues, purchasers taking up the ar- 
ticle with great avidity, ‘There is an ardent 
enquiry for city consumption, and although | 
holders are by no means firm, but for the | 
most part give way when pressed, yet the 
demand rises as the article goes down. 

Duns—Very plentiful; but there is nota 
good feeling towards them in the market, | 
and though receipts are offered with them | 
gratis, they are taken up with great reluc- 
tance. 





i 
A fortune teller was arrested in Paris,and | 
carried before the tribunal of correctional 
police. —* You know how to read fortunes,” 
said the President, a man of great wit, but 
rather too fond of a joké for a magistrate. 
**I do, sir,” replied the sorcerer. “In this | 
case,” said the president, “you know the | 
Well, 
what will happen to you??? “Nothing.”— 
“You are sure of that?” “Yes, you will 
acquit me.” “Aecquit you?” There is no 
doubt of it.’ “Why?” 





‘Because, sir, if it | 
had been your intention to condemn me, you | 
would not have added irony to misfortune.” 
The president, disconcerted, turned to his 
brother judges, aud the sorcerer was dis- 
charged. 

—— 

Cabinet Changes. Late advices from 
Washington give strength to the rumors of 
a number of changes in the Cabinet. Mr. 
McLane it is said will be transferred to the 
State Department in whieh Washington 
Irving, Esq. will be placed as chief clerk.— 
Mr. Livingston will be appointed Minister 
to France, Mr. Stephenson, of Virginia, 
Minister to England, aud Mr. Brent, Consul 
General to Paris. 

a 

The Nashville Republican, of May 8th, 

mentions that two or three deaths from 





In every instance the stabject 
0 


The 


Nashville a few days previous to the above 
reported eight deaths on board from 





EASTERN CHRONICLE. 


| Wood, Esq. 








The number of muskets manufactured in 
the U. S. Armories in 1832, are stated at 
25,600: at Springfield 13,000 and odd, and 
at Harper’s Ferry 12,000 and odd; Hall’s 
rifles 4360; screw drivers 17,960; wipers 
25,560; arm chests 716; and varios other 
articles in the line. Expenditures about 
$405,943 $7. This is of course exclusive of 
the contracts at the private armories, 


Girarp’s Income. From the bequests in 
Stephen Girard’s will, it is estimated that 
the gross amount of his immense property is 
nearly $15,000,000, Calculating the mterest 
at 6 per ct. and the year at 360 days, it will 
furnish the following curious results: Income 
per annum,$900,000—per month, $75,000— 
per day, $2,500—per hour, 104 16 1-8—per 
minute, $1.73 1-5. 

Danisu Cramms. The Washington Globe 
contains an official statement of the amount 
of the claims for indemnity presented under 
the late treaty with Denmark, together with 
the amount actually payable to the several 
claimants, on a prorata reduction of the 
amount awarded to that of the fund. The 
whole amount allowed is $2,154,425, and the 
whole amount payable is $670,564 78, being 
$1 1-2 per cent. 

A young medical student in New York 
has been sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment in the State prison for removing the 
dead body of a child from a grave vard. It 
Was ascertained that he had removed the 
hadies of five grown persons and six infats, 
at different times. 

Miss Catharine Ailman, a young lady of, 
about 25 years of age, recently reeovered 
$500 damages trom Henry Landis, in the 
Courtof Common Pleas of Juniata County, 
Pa. for a breach of promise of marriage, 

A reward of fifty dollars is offered in In- 
dianapolis for the gentleman who entered 
the Clerk’s desk with a false key, and pur- 
lowed sixty-one indictments for various of- 
fences, besides ‘a few civil cases.’ 

Extravagant Measure.—George Peck of 
Baltimore, was the other day found guilty 
of stealing a half bushel, and sentenced ac- 
cordingly. By this measure he has at least 
doubled his peck of troubles. Measures, 
not men, was his motto. 

1 Pleasant man.—\n conversation the 
other day, a gentleman remarked of anoth- 
er, “He is a pleasant man.” “But he is 
married!’ objected a bystander. Draw 
your own inferences, gentlemen. 

Excuse for presenting a bill—*You need 
not dun me so sharply,” said a gentleman 
to a ragged urchin, who presented his mas- 
ter’s bill, “Lam not going to run away at 
present.” ‘I don’t suppose you are,” repli- 
éd the lad, seratching his head, “but my 
master is, and he wants the money.” ‘ 

It is stated that Lieutenant Randolph, who 
committed the assault on the President, is a 


A person has been convicted at Mobile of 
passing counterfeit money. The punish- 
ment is death. 

—— 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Br. W. Frost will preach in Gray on the 


2d Sunday in June, and in Freeport on the 





succeeding Sunday. 
The Ep:ror will preach in Readfield next 
Sunday. 








Married, 

In Augusta, Mr. Benjamin Russ to Miss Livonia 
Perkins. 

In Saco, Mr. Henry P. Pratt, senior publisher of 
the National Republican, to Miss Nancy W. daughter 
of Dr. Heary Dirnmock of Limington 

Tn Wiscasset, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Anson Her- 
rick, publisher of the Maine Free Press, Hallowell, to 
Miss Lydia B. Wood, daughter of the lace Nathaniel 


<3- oOo 
Died, 
In Monmouth, Mr. Nathaniel Smith, Suldier of the 
Revolution, aged 75 
In Bangor, Mrs. Nancy Blen, aged 40, wife of Mr. 
John R. Blen. 
In Portsmouth, N. UI. Mr. 
aged 20., 
In Boston, Mr. Nathaniel Lathrop, engraver, aged 
9 
_ — at Old Town, on the 224 inst. Mr. 
Charles Gilmore, aged about 23, son of Maj Rufus 
Gilmore, of Union. 
Jn Pittston, on Friday the 10th inst. Mr. Joba Blair, 


Franklin O, Badger, 


ea 


a 
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Capt. Thomas Burn’. 
s. He had for many years suffered on 
eens, enettivg disease; bat im the possession of frie 
Pm faculties, he died ina full belief in Jesus Christ 
- Saviour of all the world. He fearlessly entered 
rte ine glomy vole of weak, not indeed dark 
am, for it was bright by the i 
restitution of all things Cous, pars Ah aa 








In Bremen, on the 22d inst. 
aged 52 years, 
deta fj 








__ MARINE Jou 
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PORT OF GARDINER. 
per eday, May 23.—Sniled, schrs Eliza Ann, 

wore: Boston; Eliza-Jane, ‘Alley, do. 
Waymouth, Salem >; Mary, B a leo 
Kelly, Yarmourh; Susan, P 


‘ , 
aker, Falmouth; Lorie, 
. z erry. Sandwich; Hercules 
Gage, ‘Ss armoath; Francis. Sm; Ses Deb. 
ori Perry, aden is, Small, Dennis; sloop 
‘iday, May 24.—Arriy . 

Caldve ? Salons . Arrived, sch’rs 
abeth, Wait, Bosto 
Lewis, do.; Sidy 
Dennis; W 
ny, Bishop 


Don Quixorte, 
aragon, Brooks, Gloucester; Eliz- 
n; Native, Vincent, Boston; Jane, 
vey, Dickman, Boston; Hunter, Baker, 
a McNear, Providence; Alba- 
my » Boston; Frances, T ; 
Pransport, Smith, do.; Milo, anthem 
Moores, Boston; sloops Sabine, Oxgood. Newbur G 
Charles, F reeman, Sandwich; Betsey, Peseta, ; 
y Saturday, May 25.—A rrived, brig Solon, Jellison 
Faudsloupe ; schirs Industry, Blackington Thomns- 
ton; Fame, Calef, Portland; Wn, Barker, Hutchins 
Boston; Jun, MeNear,do3 sloops Carrier Perkine, 
lnswich; Henrietta, Perry, Sandwich, . e 


= _—— 
ne, WEAVING. 

HE subscribers tender their thanks to theie friends 

and the public in general, for past favours, anc 
wouli now beg leave to inform them that they have 
made an addition to their establishinent and have 
the newest and best patterns they could find in this 
State, both of Carpeting aud Damask on their Looms 
such as landscapes, limes, trees and flowers of every 
deseription, meeting houses, towers, dwellin houser 
peacocks, pelicans, ships, sloops, -team boats &e. and 
other patterns too numerous to mention in thia adver- 
Heemeat; suffice it to say that they can make any pat- 
tern thar art or nature can produce, 

They will atend to the Weaving of the fullowi 
articles, viz. ” 

Flounced and Venitian Carpeiing-; Damask Table 
Cloths, coarse and fine; also flowered towels; double 
and single Coverlets; also Cheeker board Carpetings 
all of which shall be done in the best manner. : 

They will farni-h the best of Warp for Table Clothe 
to accommodate any person or persons who have filling 
such as Flax ‘Thread, Blue Cotton, &e. and wishes to 
have iwove into Vable Cloths. Any peraen or persons 
wishing to have their names wove in on the end of their 
Table Cloth can have it done. 

All orders respecting Carpeting, Damask or Yarn 
will receive immediate attention, and all work entrust- 
ed to them shall be executed promptly and the smallest 
favors gratefully acknowleaged. 


| P. & M. GILROY. 
| Waterville, May 24, 1833. 2—6w 


| NOTICE. 
4 be. Copartnership of SPRINGER, MOORE & 
Co was diss slved on the Ist day of April last by 
metial consent. All persons having Jemands against 
said firw) are requested to call upon either of the aub- 
scribers fur payment; and all persons indebted to said 
tive wre informed that their accounts must be immedi- 
ately settled with either of the subscribers, who are 
duly authorized to settle the same. 

MOSES SPRINGER, 

EBEN’R MOORE. 

Gardiner, May 13,1533. 


LUMBER COMMISSION BUSINESS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ONATHAN NORCROSS would inform the 
@F commercial men of Maine that he has lately estab. 
lished himself in this city, and will give due attention 
to all business entrusted to him. Being well aequaint- 
ed with all kinds of Machinery, &c. he thinks he ear 
give satisfaction to those who may want to make s 
chases. All information that may be required will be 
cheerfully given. 
Dimension Lumber will command as good a price iw 
Phitadelphia ax in any other market in the BU, 8, 
Keference may be made to 
Hon. Gro. Evans, 
Capt. Jonsn P. Huster, 
Jacon McGaw, Esq, 
Lumeert & Fisuer, 
Norcross & Mason, 
No. 57, North Front st, Philadelphia. 


Sherifl’s Sale. 


Kennebec ss. 

FEXAKEN on execution and will be sold at publie 

vendue on Tuesday the Eighteenth day of June 
next. at 2.0’clock,P. M. at the tavern of &. McLellan 
in Gardiner, all the right in Equity which Benjamin 
Weymouth of Gardiner, in said County, has of redeeme 
ing « lot of land in Gardiner, in the village on the South 
side of Cobbosse Contee river and bounded as follows, 
viz. Beginning on the north side of Bridge etreet (so 
called) at the intersection thereof by the westerly line 
of land conveyed by R. H. Gardiner to Almer Small, 
thenc westerly on said street twenty one feet, thence 
northerly at right angles with eaid street en poe feet, 
thence easterly on a line parallel with said street to 
land conveyed as aforesaid to said Small, thence o@ 
said Sinall’s land to the first named bouads, with all the 
privileges and appurtenancies thereto belonging, and 
the sume mortgaged by said Weymouth to R, H. Gards 
iner, Esq. JESSE GOULD, Dep Shff. 











——. 














} Gay diner. 


g Bangor. 








aged 73 ; : 

A. Sea. 18th inst. on board brig Mermaid, from 
Smyrna for Boston, Mr. Edward Buckingham, junior 
editor of the Boston Courier, aged 24. 

In East Livermore, April 22d, at the residence of 
her Unele, of consumption, Miss Caroline, daughter of 
the late Jonathan Haines, of Hallowell, aged about 
nine vears, But a few months since we saw the sub- 
ject of this notice, in’ the bloom of health, active and 
engaging, dispensing animation and happiness to those 
around; but death has laid on ber, his relentless and 
with ring grasp, Hough unexpectedly ; it found her net 
unprepared, A firm hehef in the Mimitable goodness 
of ied amply supported her in her in the hour of death, 
and pomted to a blissful immortality. On the deal 
of this amiable young person, we see the uncertainty 


of life. ; 
In the resignation and peace of her dying moments 


May 1S, 1933. 





Copartnership Dissolved. 
Vib Copartnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of SPRINGER & GARDINER was dis- 
solved by mutual consent on the first day of March last 
All persons having unsettled accounts with said firm 
are requested to call on 8S. SrRinGER and adjust the 
same. SAMUEL SPRINGER, 
CHAS. F. GARDINER, 
Gardiner, April 25, 1833. te 
STRAY COW. 
TRAYED from the Subscriber in Gardiner Village 


on the 12th inst. a dark brindle COW, about 
12 years old, holes through the ends of her horns, will 





we see the worth of faith in the glorieus gospel of the 
Son of God, 

In Westbrook, Mr. Cashing Pratt, aged 73 years. | 
Mr Prat was. among the first in these parts, who | 





| publicly professed the faith of Universal Salvation, | 
| come thirty or forty years ago, during the Mini-terial 


labors of the Rev. Mer. Barnes. His uniformly up- 
right conduct, was highly creditable to the heavenly 
doctrine, which he,—with few as-orites, ardently | 
embraced; to which he fi inly adhered, and w hich at- 
forded hin strong consolation, even to his last hour.— 
His bereaved widow, and children, and other relatives, 
and neighbors will therefore “not sorrow—even as 
others who have no bope.”” We wish them all the 
cousvlations of “the Gosvel of the grace of God,” and 
the “‘unsearchable riches of Christ.”’— Chris. Pilot. 


In Dover, on Thursday the 16th inst. after a short 
and distressing illness Josep Cross, £eq. Record- 
er of Deeds for Strafford County, aged 44 years leav ing 
an amiable wife and an interesting family of nine young 
chiklren to mourn his untimely and irreparable loss. 
In the decease of Mr. Cross the community at large, 
and the Democracy of Strafford County in particular, 
have sustained a bereavement which will long he felt 
and deplored. A firm RKepublean of the JeGereomian 
Schoul, anda decided advocate of liberal institutions 
and of the People’s rights, he bad for several years 
filled different public stations to the entire preemie 
of bis constituents, and in a manner commanding the 
confidence and respect even of his political rh pppoe te 
He was possessed of natural talents of a hig order, 
a henevolent heart and sound judgment, which joined 
with an obliging, conciliatory and unaffected deport- 
ment, ensured him the warmest friendsbip of those who 
knew him intimately—the confidence and respect of 
all. In his religious seutiments he was free from sec- 
tartan infloence,—a firm believer in the eacred truths 
of that religion which teaches “Life ww immortality 
bromght to hght through the Gospel.””—Equally as lib- 
ligious 4s in political feelings, he lived as he 
died, trusting in the ultimate regeneration and final 
salvation of all mew through the merits of a Divine 
Saviour. His, illness though severe was of but short 
continuance, and he departed thie life without a sigh or 
a groan.— Dover Gazette. 





eral in re 





ive milk in about two weeks—whoever will give in- 
Fvcition or return said Cow shall be suitably re- 





warded. SHEPARD LAUGHTON, 
Gardiner, May 20th, 1833. 21. tf. 
BOARDERS. 


EVERAL BOARDERS, transient as well as oth- 
ers, can be well accommodated at the Norris 
louse, a three storied building on Secone Street, 
south of Rev. Mr. Shepherd's Meeting House, ia 
Hallowell. Apply at the Millinery shop of Misses 
E. &. E. Jupkins, Fore Street. 
Hallowell, May 1, 1833. 


SAMUEL CROWELL, 
' Fashionable Tailor, 
OULD remind his customers and the publie that 
V he continues his business at the old stand in 
Clay’s Buildings, and having in bis employ the first 
rate workmen he will hold himself re«pensible for the 
faithful performance of all work entrusted to his care, 
and warrant it to be done in the best style. 
8. C. has just received and intends ey con- 
stautly on hand a ehvice variety of TRIMMINGS. 
Gardiner, Mwy 22, 1833. 


UST Published and for sale by WM. PALMER, 
Public LAWS OF MAINE for 1833. 
Gardiner, May 15, 1833. 


CORN AND FLOUR. 
UST received per schooner Maine, fromRi 
500 bbis. Fresh ground onsaale FLOUR, 
1500 bushels best quality CORN, 
The above for saleby EDW’D SWAN & co. 
Gardiner, May 4, 1833. 
APPRENTICE is wanted from 16 to 17 years 
a on of good character and steacdy at 
the House Carpenter and Ship Joiners Business, One 


ill be preferred. Inquire at this 
cap the country Ww! pr May 1833. 


Apprentice Wanted. 

> Apprentice to Buss 
ag o__ olga MEE wathaeee. 
Inquire at this office. 
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cS 
- . POETRY. | mankind to be content with their lot; for | 
vs Alene eee; | their uneasiness aud murimurings will not 
ue “ PATERNAL APFECPION. ameliorate their condition, or better theif sit- 
gy Raney cons Watt! uation, IT acquaint them with the preg fio 
inwee "@¢ ac >the s bY 
The feeliags of a parent, regaiding @ child in dan- | chings; and silence all th i Lapa pe of 
gag *rous sickacss, are beaoulolly expressed in we ful- | Convincing thern, ot the ges fe girs sha = ch 
jow tog Sianza: | 3 rOWIDS and sighing. % 2e th it Arter - 

, Sen i down thy winged Angel, God! standing beside yonder slab of mi bie—once | 
” Aruidet this nighteo wailed, it bluomed with the Choicest towers: and 
And bil bim come where mn we watch, i exhaled odoriferous odors. But now, It Is 

And breath mpon our child, stripped of its beauty and elegance; ane 
She lex spon her pillow, pale, stands the monument, of the ravages of | 
cant Seaman tls ey |time. ‘This is an imperfect world, intermmx- 


Or weketh with @ patent s nile, 
And striveth not to weep. | 
«| 
how g wd a child i 
} 


iv 
vo well, 


liew genile ani 


She is we know t 
And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
ean tell, i 


} 


| 


Thaa oar weak werd- 
We | xe—we watch Uncougheout the night, 
To aid, when necd may be, } 
We hope—anJ have despaired at Oaes, 
ft now we turn to Lhee! 
OR re ET tO 2 
MISCELLANY. 


-__ —- - ——_—-- ~ — 














[From the helg v-Jagurer) 
PHILOsOPrad AN? RELIGION. 
A FRAGMENT. | 


It was Autumn. ‘ihe glories and the ¢harms | 
‘Of the preceding season hat passed away, | 
throwing jatd the Jap of exuberant) abun- 
dance, the golden fruits and bountedus gift 
of an wdalgent Providence. — The ‘rpsé vo 
lager blou:ned—the tragrance of thé Sum- 
mer atmosphere had departed—the’ thick 


green foliage of the wood was already eh g- 

ing its complexion and fast falling to the | 
earth—and the delightful meads, pleasant | 
vales, and verdant tields were tinged with 
the yellow countenance of Autumna’s m ituri- 
ty and decay. It was a charming hour. Ihe | 
San was in his eveuing declination, gleaming | 
with unusual brightness; and shedding his | 
radiant aud resplendent beams on surround. | 
ing creatiou—the silvery moon had just as- | 
fended the eastern horizon, prepared for | 
cheering the lovely watches of the coming 
nizht—the elements were hushed in a pro- 
found calm—and the clear unbroken sky, 
shaded with orange hue, and variegated with 
afew light scattered clouds, which the last 
rays of the setting sun had lighted up with 
ali the beautiful colors of the rainbow, pre- 
sented a scenery, on which the eye might | 
rest with lingering delight—and which the 
peneil of nice fingered art could never im- 
itate. Withall nature thussuitably prepar- 
éd for serious reflection and devout medita- 
tion, | wandering from my dwelling, to en- 
joy the pleasures of the evening, so lovely 
anlso enchanting; and to feast my mind in 
the contemplation of the stupendous works 
of Creative Genius; when suddenly, | found 
myself within the enclosure of a ch irchyard; 
bounded on ove side, by a handsome valley; | 
through which a small rivulet geatly wound | 
its way, till it lost itself in the mof al 
neighboring lake. On this Hallowed spot, | 
various thouchts concerning the changes and 

revolutions of time, and the numerous inci- 

dents of Human life, passed in qui 
sion before me; as I traced the rude letters 

upon the sepulchral stone, vei the 

tombs of the deparled—where lay the ashes 

of the rich and’ the poor, the philosopher | 
wad the simple pe the virtuous aud the 

Vicious, the vivacious and blooming youth, 





' 
k succes- 
| 
' 


and obse 


| supply every returning want. 


led with good and evil, joy and sorrow, pleas- 


ure and tae time and chance happen 

to all. ° 
9 . . P ol- «= 

with an indelible impress on all the works of 


Nature. Ove generation passeth away; and | 


another riseth up: and the earth is peopled 


) with an infinite variety of percipient beings, 
is alternately evacuated and replenished, by | 


succeeding troops of  pilzrinsa—e ich one 
must stand in his lot; and fill the place ¢u- 
cumstances have designed for him. ; 
the bud blasts, ere it is biown; it avails 
nought to mourn, ‘Thy child, fond mother, 
witnessed an early exit; bur in its departure, 


it is released fromthe cares aud trials, mis | 


furtuves and troubles of lie; and lies in 
peace,  It.is embosomed in the silent grave; 
where it shall forever -lcep in unconscious 
repose undisturbed by the sufferings of the 
world without. Why then. do-t thou mourn? 
why sigh for its return? Woman! thy bitter 
lamentations will never restore thy loved 
one to thy arms—and wherefore weep?” 


The half frantic mother, ready to burst with | 


grief, exclaimed—‘Ah! it is for this cause 
that | weep—that [mourn, O! shall death 
forever reign? shall the grave forever retain 
the trophics of its victory? and shall we all 


| go down to the slumbers of the tomb, no 


more to rise? 

All was silent. 
peared—a profound stilness every Ww here 
prevailed—and | was meditatively reflecting 
on the observations of Philosophy; when lo! 
a voice of sweetest melody, soiter than the 
gentle strains of the Evliau harp; and more 
delightful than the sound Dulcimer or Lute, 
fell on my ear, and elicited immediate atien- 
tion, Suddenly there appeared in the pres- 
ence of the disconsolate mother, a form of 
heavenly mould; and w ith complacency 
beaming in her countenance, she extended 
her hand to the sorrowing mourner, observ- 
ing in accents of pathetic eloquence—‘ Lo! 
[come'to bring you glad tidings of great joy; 
and to fill your heart with delighiful satisfac- 
faction. My name is Relizgion—imy birth 
place is heaven. I am commissioned trom 
on Hizh, to bear to the hapless daughters of 
Zion the message of ‘life and iminortality’— 
to bind up the broken he irted—tv comfort 


the mourner—to vive faith to the wavering— | 
hope to the des) na ling, and peace to the 
for the chil- | 


troubled in spirit. God careth 
dren of inen; and openeth bis liberal hand to 
See the un- 
rutfied boson of yonder lake; as it reflects 
the last rays of the setting Sun, which is now 
western hills. This 
scenery gives the prospect of a glorius morn 
yet to come, when the night shall be swal- 
lowed up with light and life. ‘That beautiful 
and all sur- 


: . . 1 ' 
just sinking beneath the 


grove, stripped of its gay attire; 
rounding olyjects, suggests the immediate ar- 


rival of the cold chiiling blasts of Winter, 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER & EA 


evolution and change afe stamped | 


And. if} 


The stranger had disap- | 


andthe man of maturity a d strength—the 


lisping helpless infant. and the man of grey 


hairs;—ny reverie was unexpectedly broken 
by the plaiatiy 2 tunes of distress, that seen- 
ed to proceed from another quarter of the 
churchyard. Istarted from my pensive pos- | 
ture, and looked towards the place from 


whence the eries seemed te issue; and be- 


held, under the bending bows of a graceful | 


willow. which stood in a remote corner ot 
the yard, leaning ever the 
grassy mound, that hid irom her view the 
object of her hopes and her atleetions—her 
darling offspring—the child of her love. I 
Was about to make my way to the sorrowing 
mother, for the purpose of mingling imy 
tears with hers; and of pouring the babu ot 
consolation into her afflicted and lacerated 
bosom—when I perceived, a tall and stately 
personage, of stoic aspect, approaching he ', 
with the apparent intention of intradiag on 
her melancholy reflections. 1 paused.—The 
childless mother poured the unavailing ceaur— 
nnd | absorbed in 


i female fizu 


buried in her weeds, and 
grief, she was unconscious of the visitation 
of the stranger. Her liunentations 
on the air with solemn so aud echoed 
againthrough the adjoining grove and Jonely 
vale,with murmues of disguiciude and heari- 


ind 


rending sorrow. ‘My lov ly babe! she eried. | 


‘And bast thou fled iorever!—ihou, whem t 
have so often fondled—so ofien caressed-—s 
teaderly loved—whom | have regarded with 
so much anxious solicitu le, and Watche | 
With more than @ pareat’s teudecness! Alas! 
are all those fond endearments and ties ot 
attachment forever broken--{ 


well! no more behold thy innocent simile,thy 
wishful look, thy sportive plays—-uo more 
twine thy silken locks, gaze on thy sunny 
brow, or heac thy lispiag pratiies! Must the 


deep, dark vault of the silent grave be thive 


eternal resting place! and the unconscious 


slumbers of death thive everlasting inheri- 


tance! O delusive Hope! why hast thou 


mocked me with vain expectations of prom- 


ised bliss! why inspired me with pleasing 
anticipaiions that are never to be realized! 
why given me prospects of future joy, but 
to be blighted by the withering hand of dis- 
appointment!!—O death thou merciless ty- 
rant show eceuldst thou be se cruel—so un- 
kind? “Thou hast robbed me of my dearest 
earthly treasure--the loved one, in. whom 
were garnered up my best affectionsthon 
hast poisoned all the joys of life, and pierced 
my soul through with many surrows—-L, am 
Init to breathe my sighs of anguish to the 
evening air—and there is none to eomfurt— 
none to pity..— Woman,’ said the visiter, 
(who had till then stood motionless and un- 
moved. listening to the moans of the be- 
reaved and hapless parent,) ‘in me is found 
the Friend of the friendiess—an ever pres- 
sent fielp ip time of need—I have hear thy 
low tanent, thy lonely wail; and am come 
W tender the consolations necessary, to dry 
away thy tears, and soothe the sorrows of 
thy aching heart.” ‘The mother started in 
surprise, on hearing the voice of a stranger 


saluting berear ia this hallowed place; and 


o~ raising her vail, she gazed fora moment in- 


onthe visiter, and then leaning against 

_ Willow, As a support to her tottering 
wassilent. "The stranger procee Jed 
previnee to fortify the soul against 


» 


= the storms of affliction; wand prepare the 


a calm submission to the wil! of 


hhame is Phylosophy. I‘ teach 


brok ; 


-lorever’sunier- | 
ed! And must T bid thee an everlasting fare- 


whea all that is fair and lovely shall be 
<hrouded in the mantle of apparent death.— 
| But what does this presage? It promises the 
| return of another Spring, with zephyrs bland 
andl verual blushes; and all the charms of 
| vaiery and joyous mirth—wher the flowers 
shall again bloom—the trees put on their 
verdant covering, and returning joy bedecks 
the whole face of renovated nature. So, 
though man be doomed to pass through the 
idark valley and the. shadow of death; yet 
he shall awake again to newness of lifes and 
soar away on bmmortal wings, 
ipatl om of } ys fe@lestial in the Para lise of 
God: forever to sti ! vouth, and 


bo the puartice 


° i petermau 


bid ~— ihe ‘ ; 
blooin in fideless glor Ph: child too, thou 
| daughter of affliction, 

Shall lowrst the barriers of the criuve, ancl wing tx we 


Po techesoaf thes above. here dwell pamaes 


When breth en, kia teed, 


To sing the CONGHE RES wre ought, 


views, in holy comeert pom, 
+ (+ RACK aml 


i 
are 


s 


Love dive.’ 
countenance lit up witha 


with ad-niratioa on the 


The mwourner’s 
sile as she gazel 
titude of the heavealy hos, that hovered 
arou dthe lower skies, struck their Lyres ia 
strains of suftest meloly; aac with syviipho- 
iic Voices, chanted the he Anthem,of 
| *Poace on earth, and gool willto men.’ I 
w «lost in happiest revery—w heu recollec- 
ion resumed ber throne, i cast ny eye once 
|} mere towards the place where stood the 
heavenly Messenger: bu: all was solitery.— 


' 
vey 


‘| Nothing was to be seen; butthe litre hillock, 
| > 


that hid from inortal view the object of a 
mother’s love. The shades of night began 
| to gather around me—the stars in respleud- 
ent glow, looked down from the firmament 
above—the chill damps of evening reminded 
me of repose—and | bent my way home- 
ward, meditating on what I had seen and 
heard in the place of my retreat. Ah! 
thought [, Philosaphy may boast of her wvifts 
aud graces; an Ltalk of her power to assuage 
the floods of grief; but unless she can par- 
alize the feelinzs of affection, stifle the ten- 
der emotions and sensibilities of the human 
heart, and reduce the mind to a state of ap- 
athy and indifference, she éan never fortity 
the soul against the seathing attacks of be- 
reavement and atiliction; nor reconcile man- 
kind to the destiny cast to their lot. Bat, O! 
the charins of Religion. It is she, who 
dries away the orphan’s tears——soothes the 
mothers woe, vives the mourner joy, stills 
the widow’s lonely moan, and lights up the 
visions of hope in the countenance of de- 
apair. Issheaphantom? Howean acrea- 
ture of the imagination so fiithfuliy bless 
the child of wo? So efficiently administer to 
the wants of suffering humanity! Uf she be 
the offspring of fancy; as it is her purpose to 
communicate good, O may she stay, and 
make her abode with man, that she may con- 
tinue to bless and happify the world, If all 
her hopes and promises are fictitious; none 
can ever witness the sorrows of disappoint- 
ment; and how misanthropic must that per- 
} son be, who undertakes to rob that soul of 
| the j wful anticipations of religion; “and to 
| leave her rayless, storeless, comfortless, to 
| pursue her pilgrimage through ‘this vale of 
tears! 

I returned to my lodgings, determined to 
worship at the shrine of Reli zion; to devote’ 
myself to her interests, and t» emlirace her, 
as the companion of my youth, and the joy 





fair form of the celestial nyinph—and a inul- | 


STERN CHRONICLE. 








|. AUGUST A---A TALE. 
| Notwithstanding the impossibility of a} 
| combination berween happiness and vice, 
| and as punishment is ceriain to follow crime 
| as the motion of the earth cause the alterua- 


i see virtue, 


| 
‘ , P | 
| tion of seasons, how viten do we 


| 


‘honor and ‘ntegrity, and ail that is lovely 
| and approving in the hu:nan character sac- 
l rificed to pursuits of sin and wickedness. | 
| Vice—how often docs she blast the luftiest | 
| expectations, and Jay prostrate In the dust 
the brizhtest hopes! How many a fair flower 
| has sickened and died beneath her withering | 
| influence, in the spring day of its blossom! 
Though vice may ®aurish and charm for a 
season—tay give her deluded votaries pleas- 
| ures, yet, like the fairy phantoms of mid- 
| night creation, they live but a moment—they 
flash and disappear like electricity in the 
; summer cloud, Yet hope springs in the hu- 
nau breast just as the infant pursues the 
rising bubble; he sees it break aud ‘dissolve 
, tocommon air; be pursues another: itshares 
the fate of its predecessor; still he muses his 
fancy with the formation of more, 7all he 
sinks to the ground overcome with fatigue 
and exhaustion. So when we witness the 
fate of those who have wandered from the 
paths of rectitude and virtue; we see their 
anguish and disappointment, we see their 
lives clouded with the gloomiest shade, and 
their fondest hopes wrecked on a faithless 
| tide; yet we pursue the transitory pleasures 
lof vice, we grasp the vision that appears so 
| beautiful and lovely; it breaks and fulls to 
| 
| 
} 


the ground; still we pursue our vain: and 

hopeless pursuit until we are covered, sur- 

| rounded and overwhelined with the black 
clouds of misery ,wretchedness avd despair— 

| Vill sorrew penetrates the vital seat of hap- 

| piness—and blasts it never again to put forth, 
bud or blossom. 

Hope bad strewed her fair flowers over 
the landscape of life, and promised years of 
bliss and happiness to Augusta, Nursed by 
the kindest and tenderest of parents she had 
heen formed on the noblest plan: the fortress 
of virtue had been erected in her bosom, and 

_ the delicate impressions of sensibility stampt 
upon her beart. A noble ingeniousness was 
upon her countenance, that revealed a mind 
within unsuspecting as unconcerned, and 
purer than the snow~trop that glitters on the 
morning floweret. A more beautiful fabric 
| genius never could have devised nor art con- 
structed, Proudly and joyous she rode on 
the full tide of triumph aud prosperity; nota 
| cloud obscured the blissful prospects of her 
warm hopes; all around her was calm and 
| serene as the breath of the zephyr, and an- 
| ruffled as the summer sky. T’he torturing 
pangs of conscious guilt had never agitated 
her peaceful bosom—she knew not the griefs 
| and sorrows that bow down fhe wieked and 
cause their sun to set in darkness. All hope 
and happiness—surrounded with nought but 
one gilded scene of peace and enjoyment’— 
long did she bid fair to flourish in this earthly 
garden below. 

Suddenly she appeared before the world 
an altered being—hopeless misery was de- 
picted in the coun‘enance that once was so 
‘animated and lovely. Gloomy and sombre 
| she stoul amid the joys cf others; her mind 

like adry leaf fluttering in the air, was be- 

reft of its use and beauty. The delightful 


| sion, that acknowledgment of a 


me the sight of her face once Mt 
you tell me where I sbali inquire’ ie 

” Her tears flowed profusely while she int- 
mated her fears that some seducer had be- 
trayed her away, and she might now be pin- 
ing in wretched ess and want. But in all 
this grief, there was that chastened submiis- 
: kind Prov- 
idence, that it was wonderful to bebold what 
grace can do in affliction. I fear said she, 
we have loved her too much, and she is suf- 
fering for our sins. I spake allthe comfort- 
ing words to a heart stricken like this? I 
begged _her to eat, she could nor, still fearing 
she should displease her Heavenly Father 
by her grief. Bie retired, but not to sleep. 
On the morning she rose early to go out, and 
where, she asked, shall | go? Shall I en- 
quire at some haunt of vice, and find her 
there? ‘Ol my lost, Jost child, would to 
God I had died for thee.’ Thus she mourn- 
ed, refusing toeat. Her ease was made 
known—diligent search was made for the 
daughter, but to no effect. A little sam was 
made out to carry her home, and she left the 
city, pouring the blessings of heaven upon 
the heads of those who bad remembered the 


ce more. Can 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
ANSWER 10 THE“TRUMPET.” 
PPNUE Editor of the Trumpet hae puitished an arij. 

cle in an=wer te our advertisement respecting the 
new edition of the LIFE OF MURRAY. He says 
1<t. What we have no /egal right to the Life of Mur. 
ray, and that heor any other person, hes as mtteh right 
to publish the work as we have. That be was ie 
much justified in publi-hing the work after us, as we 
were efier Mr. Bowen. 

Answer.— We acknowledge thai we have no legal 
right. We only contend that we have a moral rigit— 
as it would be determined by any twelve honest ook. 
séilers inthe U.S, ‘To show that we do not profess 
what we do not practice, we would state that we paid 
Mr. Henry Bowen several hoodred dollars for Ballou’, 
Lecture Sermons, and Select Sermons, although we 
had a perfect /egal right to publish beth without pay. 
ing a sinigle cenit. And w ith regard to Mr. Kowen, he 
had no intention to publish the lite of Marray when we 
commenced it—and he had no copies on hand, 

24. That he (Mi hittemore) could net obtain the 
work without paying the dozen pri e, the same as he 
would have to sellin, 

Answer.—We would ask Mr. Whittemore if be 
ever sokl biz own books to us on any better conditions} 
He never did. 

3d. Vhat he believed he always sold more of our 
edition than we -oll, except those we sold through hie, 

Answer —te then believes a great error, 

4th. That we held the work on ench terms, that he 
was obliged to give up the sale altogether, or to'publisty 





stranger, and took her in. 

The object of narrating this fact, not mar- 
velous in itself, but so strikingly illustrative 
was it of the trath of the text which so im- 
pressed me, to let her in, that Icould not but 
admire its beauty. From her | learned a 
lesson which I hope never to forget. That 
patient endurance of suffering, that attach- 
ment to her friend in heaven, and that ten- 
derness of grief I seldom saw exemplified in 
any before. Yes, that stranger I then enter- 
tained was an angel to me, and | would not 
forego the privilege I then enjoyed, of 


the splendor of the city.—Female Record. 


—_— 
“ONEBLOW AT TIE ROOT IS WORTH TWO 
AT THE BKANCH,” 

Cried uncle Ned to his little nephew, as 
he was endeavoring to extirpatea pernicious 
thorn bush that grew in his little enclosure. 
And although a very vulgar saying, yet we 
believe it will hold good uine times out of ten, 

When we hear a man cautioning his son 
atevery training, town meeting, or election, 
not to drink too much, we say with uncle 
Ned, *‘One blow at the root is worth two at 
the branch.”? You had better not drink at 
all. 

When we hear a farmer or mechanic say 
to his wife and daughter, when going to 
town a shopping, don’t run me too much 
in debt, we think of uncle Ned, and say, 
“One blow at the root is worth two at the 
branch.” You had better not run ia debt at 
all. 

When we see a man counselling with 
lawyers, and contriving how he may cheat 


uncle Ned, ‘One blow at the rvot is worth 
two atthe branch.” 
your debts honestly. 

When we see a man, sending for the sur- 
geon, or doctor, to seta broken limb, or 
cure some disease, contracted by, intem- 
perance, we think of uncle Ned, who 
says, “One blow at the root is worth two 
at the branch.” You had better uot get 
drunk. 

When we hear of difficuliies and conten- 





sights of nature had lost all their charms; 
the rivulets had ceased to murmur; the birds 
to sing and the winds to blow; the bright 
sun rose bat to mock her deep wounding 
sorrow with its glaring rays. Ort would she 
court the shadow of some weeping willow 
and there in the agony of ber soul sit musing 
upon ber unfortunate Jot until the mournful 
cooing of some lonely dove aroused her stu- 
por; then would she suddenly rise and cast 
around hera look of joy and amazement,and 
| seemed astonished that there yet existed a 
creature that could syinpathize with her.— 
Her existence was without,one cheering 
sound; without one weleome accent; without 
wie exhilerating thought; with one hope of 
the future as faint as the last ¢glimmering 
raves of the setting sun. Alas! her virlue was 
Hlasted! Charmed with the siren song of 
vicee—she amused her taste by sipping for- 
| bidlen sweets, and while her guardian angel 
| clept she drained the venomous goblet to the 
bottom. Thendid a colland heartless worid 
| raze upon her with scorn and contempt.— 
| Stung with remorse and frantic with de- 
spair—the prey of derision and reproaeh— 
lost to he#self, her friends, and the world— 
the cup of her suilerings was filled—reason 
tottered and could not maintain her empire, 
and the onee lovely and respected Aususta 
| was a manéac.— Religious Ing. "4 
‘No friendly voier now charins her ear, 

Ne mere for her does nuture bloom; 
Her life ia bhe the dying year, 

She sven will slu aber in the tomb.’ 


aie 
Tilt! STRANGER. 

It was one of those bleak chilling nights 

which are so frequent in the month of 

March, Lowas sitting by a comfortable grate, 


tions in the churches, between munisters or 
leaders, and their members, we say with 
uncle Ned, that “One blow at the root is 
worth two atthe branch.” You had better 
not try to speculate on your poor brethren, 

When we hear the zealous exclaiming 
against the perusal of religious newspa- 
pers in the meeting-house, on the Sabbath, 
hefire Divine service, it reminds us of poor 
uncle Ned; and may God bless his memory, 
for hesaid, “One blow at the root was 
worth two at the branch.” You had better 
not carry them there, for if you remove the 
cause, the effect will cease. 


—=—- 


Farru, Hope ann Cuaritry.—When the 
great Bently, afterwards so distinguished, 
was examined for deacon’s orders, he ex- 
pected that the Bishop would himself exam- 
ine him; and his displeasure at what he con- 
sideredl neglect, he vented in such answers 
as the fellowing:— 


Chaplain. Quid est fides? 
Bently. Quod now vides, 
Cc. Quid ext spes? 

B. Quod non habes. 
Cc. Quid est charitas? 


B. Maxim raritas. 

This is said to have been enough to satis- 
fy the Chaplain who took the rhymer to the 
Bishop. 

7 


Enjoyment of life —How small a portion 
of our life it is that we enjoy. In youth we 
are looking forward to things that are to 
come; in old age we are looking backward 
to things that are gone past; in manhood, 
although we appear to be more occupied in 





and to some thoughtless misses was speak- 

ing of their favored jot, and the cold, unfeel- 

ing scoru many were at lAat moment endur- | 
ing in our city. A servant in haste entered 

suying,—Will you let a poor woman come 
in and stay overnight? She is a stranger in 
| the city and hasno money. 4 stranger in 
| the erty and no money, my heart replied, how 
many of this deseription, and I cannot en- 
tertain them ail. ‘Be careful to entertain 
stranzers,’ was the next injunction, and I 

said tell her tocome in. She modestly enter- 
ed, thanking me for my condescension, add- 
ing, Lam sorry to trouble you, but Lam 
ehilled with cold, and in afew words can 

tell you my story. She did so, and- while 

her full beart seemed bursting, and she wap- 
ed the tear from her care-worn cheek, I saw 

the young misses made an application and 

felt the words | had been saying were strik- 
ingly verified. 

The good woman continued. ‘I am from 
Scotland. A few mouths ago, my” husband 
myself and eight ehildren passed this city 
for Philadelphia. We had aa only daughter 
of eighteen, who for kinduess of heart and 
goodness of countenanee, could not be ex- 
ceeled through all the highlands. She came 
with us, but when she reached Philadelphia, 
a sickness of heart came over her; she was 
silent, and we could not learn the cause of | 
her grief. She once intimated a wish to be 
in New York, and in a few days she was 
missing, and two mouths have passed away, 
and we can get no account of her whatever, 
Sleepless nizhts have her father and [ pitss- | 
ed, and now have left my little ones, the 
youngest six weeks old, and with a Fittle | 
noney, by walking most of the way, and 
eating but little, have T reached this city, | 








of my life. L. LS. 


hoping a gracious Providence would give ! 


things that are present, yet even that is too 
often absorbed in vague determination to be 
vastly happy on some future day when we 
have time. When young we trust ourselves 
too much, and we trust too littl when old. 
Rashness is the error of youth, timid caution 
of age. Manhood is the isthmus between 
the two extremes; the ripe the fertile season 
of action when alone we can hope to find 
the head to contrive united with the hand to 
execute, 











NEW ELEENTARY SUi.00L BoOKs, 
A series of Tutroductory School Books, by Hi. L. 
BARNUM, just published, viz.— 

The Child's First Hook of 8; elling and Reading; with 
sixty-seven engravings, 

The Chikl’s Second Bok of Spelling and Reading, 
connected with the Elements of Writing; with 
fifty-five engravings. 

The Child’s Third Book of Spelling, Reading and 
Writing, connected with Numeration oni Mensuy. 
ration; with Maps and Engraving-. Being an 
easy introduction to Arithmetic and Geography. 

First Book of Geography, connected with Spelling, 
Reading and Writing. Hlustrated by thirty Maps, 
and many beawmiful Engravings. 

The Author's leading principle ix assocration; im. 
parting ieas in the most nateral and expeditious man. 
ner, by representations of visible familiar objects — 
The system begins with the most simple words in the 
English Language, and progresses step by step to the 
higher branches of study, keeping wpa constant review 
of the matier in each preceding book, Mauch could 
be said npon the peculiar merits of these hooks, were 
necessary, they are cheap, interesiing, and invit- 
ing to the eye. {It is designed to attract attention, 
chet thoaght, engage curiosity, encourage inquiry, 
aml excite veflection, upon natiral principles. 

dnt published by Carter, Henper & Co. 
Sehool-Bo k Publishers, Boston, and for sale hy WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, 

? Y achers, School-Committees and others inter- 
ested in-Eduestion ave jnvired tw call and examine th. 


speaking a kind word to her heart, for all | 


his creditors, we remember the saying of 


You had better pay | 


it him-elf. e 

Answer. This is not true. Mr. Whittemore faq 
had as many copies of the Universalist Library for his 
own peblications as he asked. In the course of the 
past year, ending April, he ealled for «i< copies of the 
| Life of Warray—which were promptly delivered qy 
him on his own lerms!! lie may have traded wi 
ethers for a few copies, bot we speak of bis dealing 
with as. Hf he hod wanted the work, why did he wos 
ask for it? He did indecd labor under a must stupendous 
evil!’ 

Sth. That he has a Christian Spirit, our insinuation 
te the contrary notw ith-tancding. 

Ansteer_—We bare nothing to Pay. 
can prove this port. 

bib That one motive in robli hing the new addtiog 
was fo redace the price an thereby to do the Univer. 
sali<t public an essential service, 

Answer —We refer the reader to the Trampet of 
March 30:h, where the Editor fixes the price at 75 
cents-—onr y rice! Et would be interesting t know what 
so suddenly increased the Editor's liberatity? Pethops 
he can tell, although we cannot, why he ia so very lih. 
eral with Mur ray— while he is selling bes ks about ane 
half f the size atthe same priee? Mr. Whittemore ig 
the last man that should undertake to talk aboot prices, 
te fixed the price inthe Trampet March 20th, and 
he may In vain attempt to exphin h’s meaning away, 
It has always been our aim to fix the prices of books 
as low as they ¢ wld be afforded. Considering what 
the sale of the Life of Murray had been, 75 cents was 
a fair price. Wereduce the prices of cur books as 
the sales wi!) warrant 

7th. That we are not entitled to consideration he. 
cance we worship where we please . and give support 
to his enemies! (Liberality indeed !' ty 

Answer.— This is anwerthy of any answer. Every 
person who knows us ou! of the interest we have taken 
in the publication of Universalist works, will be at no 
loss how Co estimate sech insinuag ns. And thore who 
do not kowwus, we'trust will look for facets before they 
i judge. ° 
| We eannot duly appreciate the Fditer’s ‘kindness’ 
and fiabearance before we see and feel them. 

Those Editors who have inserted the article from 
} the ‘Trumpet,’ will plea-e give place to the above, 


MARSH, CAPEN & LYON. 


Paets alone 





Boston, May 14 
SAMWGES. CHOW E LE, 


} Fashionable Tailor, 
\ OULD remind his customers and the publie that 
he continues his business at the old stand in 
Clay’s Buildings, and having in his employ the first 
rate workmen he will hol! himself re: punsible for the 
Githtal performance of all work entfested to his eare, 
and warrant it to be dene in the best style. / 
&. C, " 





liws< just received and intends heering con- 
strat on hand a choice variety of TRIMMINGS 
Gardiner, Misy 22, 1833. 


Fugusia Cheap Cash Store. 
AMEME WEST, 

| No.1,—Bridge’s new Luilding—Water-Siveet. 

i AS just received from New York and Bustun-- 


a large assortinent of new 
SPEEIWG f.VI2 SU BER 
GOUDS, 


Among which are 

BROAD-CLOTHS—wo: th from $1 25 to £1000 
peryva dy, 

CASSIMERS—some worth 22 50 per yard, 

SHEETINGS & SHIR TINGS—some 6-4 wide, 
others 61-4 cts. per yard. 

SUMMER CLOTHS--for Coats, §¢. large /ot. 

SILKS~— of every dese: iption, 

CAPS—500 for Boys Summer wear, 

SHOES — good and very low prices, 

CALIC: ES— ACO different patterns, 

FRENCH Mi SLINS—some very handsome, 

PANCY HANDKERCHIEFS—large assort- 
ment, 

GILT LOOKING GLASSES—Cheap, 

oe WARE—of every dese iption, 

T S, 


COFFEE, Warranted the very best, 
SUGARS. § 
500 > KI*S, Patent Leather,— 


suitable for CHAISE and CAP trimmings. 
Together with every article which can _be ob- 
tuined elsewhere—piritnons Liquors excepted. 
Purchasers are respeciftilly imvited to call and ex- 
amine before porchasing, as the goods were selected 
with great care and will be disposed of as low—a+ 
like amounts could Le bought in the 
é CITY OF Bos: On, 
fG- No one Store on the river has so great a varie- 
ty of new and fashionable GOODS, 
Augusta, Vay 20. 1833. 21 
WHY GeODS. 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON, 
' Tailor. 
: No. 2, Central Row, 
| tow MS the public that he lias just received from 
Boston, a select assortment of FASHIONABLE 
BROADCLOTHS.CASSIMERS VESTINGS 
&e. fomwhich be will make GARMENTS te order— 
wt short notice and in the best and most fashionable 
style. 
N. B. Anassortment of READY MADE CLOTIL 


ING is kept constantly on hand. 
Gardiner, May 3, 1833. 


CORN AND FLOUR. 
US? received per schooner Maine, from Richmordy 
500 bbix. Fresh ground Mountain FLOUR, 
1500 bushels best quality COUN, 
The above forsale hy EDW'D SWAN & CO. 
Gardiner, May 4, 1833. 


. Sheriff's Sale. 
Kennebec, ss. ate 
TEXAKEN on execution and will be rokt if Publi 
Veniue, Satutday the 13th day of Jame next, at’ 
2 o'clock, UM at the tavern of BE. MeLelfan ? 
Gardiner, allthe right in eqaity which Benjamin Wey: 
mouth of Gardiner, in said County, has of retiersees 
a lot of Land in Gardiner, in the Village, on the Sout 
side of the Cobbossee Comer river and bounded as 
follows, vie—beginning on the North ride of Bridge 
street, so called, at the intersection thereof by the 
Westerly line of land conveyed by R. H. Gardiner 
Abner Small, thence Westerly on said street 1wem'y, 
one feet, thence Northerly at right angles with | 
street, forty-five feet, thence Ea-terly ona lie pam 
fel with said street to land conveyed as 
said Smail, thence on sail Somll’s land to the a 
named howeds with all the p ivileges and apy by maid 


ces thereto belonging and the same 
E. MARSHALL, Dep. SH: 
3w— 21. 


6Gw. 











———— 


“ eymouth to KR. i. Gardiner, Exq 
May 5th, 1833. 
Epprentice Wanted. 





Rari- 





above. Copies forn <hed gratis for examinativn. 
Gardiner, April 17th, 1833. ge 


\NTED as an Apprentice to the Printing 
j \ ness, an active, heclligest, capable and honert 
BOY. loquire at-this office. Ls an 
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